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FACTS AND FORMS 


A HANDBOOK OF READY REFERENCE. PRICE $1 


By PROF. E. 


T. ROE, LL.B. 








A NEAT, NEW, PRACTICAL, 


Reliable and up-to-date little 
manual of legal and business 
forms, with tables, weights, 
measures, rules, short meth- 
ods of computation and mis- 
cellaneous information valua- 
ble to everyone. 

Describes the Banking Sys- 
tem of the U. S., Obligations 
of Landlord and Tenant, Em- 
ployer and Employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swind- 
ling schemes worked on the 
unwary. 








Reduced cut of book 
Full size, 4%4x7 inches 


A SAVER of TIME and MONEY 


for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and 
legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of mate- 
rial required for building, the 
weight or contents of bins, 
boxes or tanks; in measuring 
land, lumber, logs, wood, etc., 
and in computing interest, 
wages, or the value cf any- 


thing at any given price. 














SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS 


Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry. 


Forms of every kind of Business Letter, 


Forms of Orders, 


How to write Deeds, Notes, Drafts, Checks, Receipts, Contracts, Leases, Mortgages, Acknowledgements, 
Bills of Sale, Affidavits, Bills of Lading, etc., etc. How to write all the different forms of Endorsements 
of Notes, Checks, and other Negotiable Business Papers. 








Laws Governing 


Acknowledgments Agency Assignments 
Building and Loan Associations 
Collection of Debts Contracts Interest Rates 
Deeding of Property Employer and Employee 
Landlord and Tenant Neighbors’ Animals 
Line Fences Property Subscriptions 
Transportation Trust and Monopolies 
Workingon Sunday & Legal Holidays 


And Many Other Subjects 





Rules For 


Painting and Mixing Paints 
Parliamentary Procedure 
Governing the Finding of Lost Property 
Shipping Governing Chattel Mortgages 
Rapid Addition and Multiplication 
Discounting Notes Com puting Interest 
Finding the Contents of Barrels, Tanks, Cisterns, 
Cribs, Bins, Boxes—Anything 
The amount of Brick, Lime, Plaster, Lath required 
for Building Wall or Cellar 
The Number of Shingles or Slates required 
for Koofing 


And Hundreds of Other Things 











A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawson or 
sell by order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) 
seven per 


value received, with 
is payable at Newton, Kans. 
GEO. 


interest at 


bearer Fifteen Dollars when I 
worth of hedge pla nis for 


cent, Said Fifteen Dollars when due 


W. ELLSWORTH. 


Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION. 
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REMARKABLE! 
Over One Hundred Thousand Dollars in Profits. 


Do you want to Better Your Condition? 
Is it your aim to MaKe Your Future Bet- 
ter Than Your Past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, position or condition, read this: 


VER $100,000 clear profit made by the first investors in the Metropolitan Mercantile & 
Realty Company. You could have been one. This company has been a favorite with 
investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corporation, with 
stock at reasonable prices. Because stock was offered in small blocks, so that the 

investor of limited means could acquire it. Because stockholders’ money was inv ested largely in 
real estate, thus giving them absolute security for their money. Because 
it has assisted many worthy people in getting decent homes, many 
organizations in getting halls and congregations in getting churches. 
Because the increased operations have caused the stock to advance 
steadily from $5.00 per share to double that sum, or $10.00. Thus those 
who purchased the first $100,000 worth of stock have made in profits 
$100,000, besides $7,000 a year in dividends for four years. 

The capital stock will soon be increased to one million dollars, and 
the ever enlarging scope of the company’s operations and the increased 
assets will force the price of stock to not less than $20.00 per share 
within the next two years. 

Can’t you see that the holders of the present one-half million dollars 
stock will make more than one-half million dollars on the transaction in 
two years? 

What are the figures in the case? 

The Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Company has nearly four 
thousand stockholders in seventeen States and one hundred cities; has 
bondholders of $50,000 ten year bonds that pay 6% interest semi-annu- 
ally and mature in 1915; has over 175,000 policy holders; owns nearly 
$150,000 in first mortgages on improved real estate in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and other States; is doing a banking business of over $100,000 

: yearly; has a department store that clears over $7,000 yearly ; is erecting 
buildings st $500 residences up to $17,500 apartment houses; is employing 1,200 men and 
women as agents, superintendents, managers, stenographers, book-keepers, mechanics, messen- 
gers, tellers and cashiers. 

What do these figures stand for if they don’t mean that the Metropolitan is the most progres- 
sive, most substantial, most helpful, and in short is the leading company among Negroes in the 
United States? 

Will you wait until stock reaches $20.00 per share, or will you buy now and be one of those 
to make one-half million dollars? 

For further information, address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, MASS. NEWARK, N. J. CHARLESTON, 8. C. COLU MBIA, 8. &. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. SAVANNAH, GA. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MACON MON iRY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D.C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ALBANY, GA. 


Or Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 














THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests 
of Humanity in General, and the Negro Race in particular. 








It deals with the problems of humanity, the social and 
economic problems that confront the American people today, and 
the conditions under which men labor for success and happiness 
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READ “‘THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO”’ 
Laugh With us in our “Wayside” 

Think With us in our “Monthly Review” 

Investigate with us perplexing problems as they are written upon by the most 
brilliant men and women of the race 


Be Happy with us as we pursue together the poetic gemsin our Magazine--those rays 
of light in this dark world of materialism that lead us in the better way. 





READ 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 


10 Cents Per Copy $1.00 Per Year 




















The West. Point. Route 


DIRECT LINE WITH FAST SCHEDULES TO 


Texas 


me Mexico nee 


California C li f s s 
Until » S- 
att sth alliornla _ ds 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST 
Full information at City Office, Fourth National Bank Building. 


jJ. P. BILLUPS, G. P.A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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WE WANT AGENTS 


To sell the very best line of Teachers’ and Family 
Bibles (including the Red Letter Feature). We have 


a grand assortment of splendid Standard Books, among 


which is the 


GREATEST COOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


We pay the best commissions and we are in a position 
to fill your orders without delay. 

A postal card addressed to us will bring you full 
information, together with descriptive circulars, by return 


mail. Write us today. 


D. E. LUTHER PUB. CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 









































The Shortest, and Quickest. Way 


TO 


THE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION 
Memphis, Tenn., September, 1906 




















IS VIA BIRMINGHAM AND THE 
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A rate of one fare plus twenty-five cents for the round trip has been 
authorized from all points in the southeast. Tickets will be sold September 
oth, 10th, 11th and 12th, and will be good to leave Memphis returning any day 
to and including September 2oth. 


Special Train, Tuesday, Sept. 11, 1906 


In order to accommodate the large crowd that will attend this Convention 
the Southern Railway and Frisco will operate a special train ATLANTA TO 
MEMPHIS on following fast schedule: 


Leave Atlanta via Southern Railway 5:00 p. m., Sept. 11 
Leave Birmingham via Frisco 10:45 p. m., Sept. 11 
Arrive Memphis via Frisco 7:45 a. m., Sept. 12 


This special train will carry Pullman sleepers, elegant day coaches and 
baggage car and will be personally conducted by a representative of the Southern 
or Frisco who will look after the comforts of all. Many prominent Baptists have 
already signified their intention of using this special train and you are cordially 
invited and urged to do likewise. 

Cost of double berth in sleeper Atlanta to Memphis will be $2.50. Thoe 
desiring sleeping car accommodations should communicate with the undersigned 
as early as possible. 


Ss. L. PARROTT, 


District Passenger Agent, Rock Island Frisco Lines 
No. G North Pryor Street, ~ - ~ ad ATLANTA! GA. 


















































PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 


TERMS: 
Subscription $1.00 per year 


Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year 
for postage. 

Any one sending us four new subscriptions at 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one 
year. 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. 

Send money only by draft, registered letter, or 
money order. We will not be responsible for loss 
of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- 
tered. 








Our advertising rates are very_reasonable. Write 
for them. 

Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 

Notification of change of address of the maga- 
zine should be in our office by the 20th of month 
preceding date of publication to insure the sub- 
scriber the current number. 

If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card. 
We are always glad to correct mistakes. 


Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 


681¢ East. Alabama Street. ATLANTA, GA 














SOUTHERN 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


North East, South and West 





J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent, 
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Kimball House Corner 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


Copyright, 1905, by Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 


SHALL THE PRESS BE FREE? 


You at once answer that this is a free country, a land where the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press are all guaranteed by the Constitution. You say that this 
is a useless question, forthese thingsalong with the freedom to worship God as one 
pleases are among the bedrock principles of this nation. 

Yes, this is all true. All of these things are embodied in the fundamental law of 
the land. But, dear reader, you who love free speech and an unfettered press, you who 
believe in the Constitution of a free country, do you for once imagine that that which is 
guaranteed by the Constitution is protected and upheld by the courts and the authorities 
in every part of this country? You never were so badly fooled. Never! 

In certain parts of this country Truth is literally gagged and bound and lies dumb 
and helpless in the dust while the Lie is haughty and mighty and wields the sceptre in 
all the regions round about. 

The VoIck oF THE NEGRO has told the truth, the plain unvarnished truth for nearly 
three years in the city of Atlanta and the heart of the South. The time came when 
that section could no longer endure sound doctrine. Immediately after the disgraceful 
race riots of September, while the passions of the people were yet stirred and the mob 
menacing, J. Max Barber, Editor-in-Chief of Tue Voice oF THE NEGRO and President of 
The Voice Publishing Company, was driven out of Atlanta. They putit all on “‘the 
hoodlums’’ generally. This time it was not the hoodlums. Mr. Barber was accused of 
pending a certain letter to Zhe New York World in which The Atlanta News was 
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blamed for the riots. He was invited by one of the wealthiest men in Atlanta to either 
leave the city or suffer any penalty the community might see fit to inflict. He left not 
because he feared a mob but a legal lynching. But listen! This respectable man is a 
stockholder of 7ie News, the paper which has been accused even by the grand jury of 
Fulton county of inciting the riot. How does that gall you? 

Of the fearful race riots in Atlanta we shall speak in full in a subsequent number 
of this magazine. For the present we merely want to call your attention to the fact 
that we have been driven out of the South, the land of our birth and rearing, and the 
place where all we have is dear to us—and all for the sake of Truth. We have fled to 
the State of Abraham Lincoln and shall henceforth publish THe Voice in Chicago. 

Our vision of a magazine is that of a periodical that shall leave unrecorded no 
truth that ought to betold. Such a periodical we have published and such a_ periodical 
we are going to continue to publish. In being driven out of Atlanta so unceremoniously 
we lost much of our property. We need money to start again. Will our readers rally 
around us? Do you want us to live? Are we worth making a little sacrifice for? Then, 
come to our rescue at once. Howcan you help us? Let us suggest, First, those who 
are already paid-up subscribers to our Magazine can send us an extra dollar and thereby 
cover their subscriptions for another year. They will be given full credit. Second, 
we beg those whose subscriptions are expiring to renew at once. Do this immediately. 
Third, We are offering to the business people of the race for thirty days 10,000 shares of 
stock in The Voice Publishing Company at the remarkable low price of four dollars a 
share. Fourth, we offer to our agents prompt service in filling their orders and the best 
books on the market very cheap. Fifth, we want every reading Negro in the land who 
does not take THE VoIcE to begin today. It is your duty to subscribe and you will find 
pleasure in reading it. 

Shall THE Voick oF THE NEGRO live? Shall the 10,000,000 Negroes in this country 
have an organ that will speak frankly and fearlessly to the American people about their 
rights? Have you any of the impulses of liberty in your bosom? Have you any race 
pride? Think what other races would do under similar circumstances. ‘‘Rouse, ye 
Romans! Rouse, ye slaves!’’ 

Address, THE VOICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
110 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, II]. 





The Cuban Rev- Cuba, the bantam re- States is going to interpret the Platt 
olution public justtothe South amendment,which gives this country a right 

of us, is now in the to intervene in Cuban affairs under certain 

throes of a bloody revolution. The devel- conditions. A brief history of the trouble 
opments of the revolution are attracting leading upto the revolution will interest 
the attention of the world for the reason our readers. There are two strong politi- 
that the world wants to see how the United cal parties in Cuba—the Liberals and the 
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Moderates. The party which supports 
President Palma is the Moderate party. 
Palma stood for re-election last year and is 
now serving his second term as President 
of Cuba. The campaign was fierce and 
acrimonious and there was some bloodshed. 
In fact the first shot of the revolution was 
fired when the Moderates, aided by the 
police, killed Congressman Enrique Vil- 
luendas at Cienfuegas a year ago. From 
that day till August 17th of this year, when 
the revolutionists took to the field to fight, 
there has been very bad blood between the 
government and the Liberals. when the 
election drew near Jose Miguel Gomez, 
the Liberal candidate against Estrada 
Palma, withdrew from the race, declaring 
that no matter how many votes he got 
Palma would be elected. He charged that 
the government was packing the registra- 
tion lists, jailing and assassinating the Lib- 
erals and intimidating the courts. Just 
before the last election Gomez came to New 
York ostensibly to rest, but in all likeli- 
hood to arrange for munitions for a revolu- 
tion. To a newspaper reporter he said : 
Liberty is dead in Cuba, and the condition of 
affairs there is worse than it ever was under Span- 
ish rule, even in the most ferocious periods of the 
Weyler government. Financial ruin and dishonor 
face the people, and if things continue as they are 
the nation will be converted into one of hereditary 
rule. Public funds are used for electoral pur- 
poses. The sanitary condition of the island isa 
disgrace. The Cuban government has employed 
thousands of men in the sanitary department, but 
for voting, not for working purposes. It has be- 
come impossible to dare to oppose the government 
without risk of one’s life and liberty. The mayor 
of Havana has been deprived of his office against 
the law, and the whole city council have been dis- 
missed because they were Liberals. No one dares 
confess his political opinions for fear of assassina- 
tion, for which purpose the most desperate crimi- 
nals are allowed by the government to be at large. 


On returning to Cuba it seems as if he at 
once busied himself with the plans fora 
revolution. Finally on August 17th, the 


revolution began in the province of Pinay 
del Rio. 


At first the government under- 
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took to make light of the revolution. The 
open boast was made that the rural guards 
would put it down ina fortnight. Later, 
when it became evident that the country 
folk, the annexationists and the Cuban Ne- 
groes were all in sympathy with the revo- 
lution, the government began to take steps 
to put down the rebellion. Several en- 
gagements were fought. The rebels are 
using guerilla tactics and are worrying 
and harassing the loyal troops very much. 
At the present writing active hostilities 
have been suspended until Secretary of 
War Taft can see what the United States 
can do to settle the trouble. 


President Roosevelt 
has written a letter 
to the Cuban min- 
ister at Washington, Mr. Quesada, in which 
he says “‘it is... . imperative for the 
sake of Cuba that there shall be an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities and some ar- 
rangements which will secure the perma- 
nent pacification of the island.’’ The 
tenor of Mr. Roosevelt’s whole letter is to- 
ward’s intervention and military occupa- 
tion of the island unless fighting is soon 
stopped. Furthermore, the President has 
sent Secretary of War Taft and assistant 
Secretary of State Bacon to the scene of 
action to make some arrangements to settle 
the trouble if possible. That is already a 
kind of intervention. However, if the 
warring factions do not see fit to accept the 
advice of Messrs. Taft and Bacon, ought 
the United States to send an army to Cuba 
to invade the island? Undoubtedly she 
has a legal right to do so. That part of 
the Platt amendment later embodied in a 
treaty touching the subject says: 


Imtervention by the 
United States 


The government of Cuba consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to intervene 
for the preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property and individual liberty 
and for discharging the obligations with respect to 
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Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the United 
States, now to be assumed and undertaken by the 
government of Cuba. 

Thus it will be seen that this country 
may intervene, first, to preserve Cuban in- 
dependence and, second, to insure such in- 
ternal conditions as will guarantee the pro- 
tection of life, property and individual lib- 
etty. There is nothing here to give us the 
right to intervene for the purpose of an- 
nexation. When the treaty of Paris was 
signed this country solemnly averred that 
it had no designs upon Cuba. We told 
the world that we were animated by a spir} 
of the loftiest patriotism and disinterested- 
ness of purpose. Besides, this country is 
not fit to govern territory containing any 
appreciable number of colored people. One 
reason for this war was the treatment ac- 
corded colored men like General Bandera 
after the Americans went to the island with 
their bag of degenerate prejudices. If 


Cuba is annexed to the country it will 
probably prove to be a serious set-back to 


the cause of liberty. But let Cuba be care- 
ful. To invite American military occupa- 
tion just at this time is to commit suicide. 
Greed lurks in the background. Pres- 
ently we shall hear again about the dic- 
tates of ‘‘manifest destiny.’’ The Anglo- 
Saxon thinks it is his manifest destiny to 
rule the world and he is not in the habit of 
giving up territory that he can just as 
easily hold. Let this little nation beware 
lest she be swallowed up by the white race 
of harsh and avaricious lords to the north 
of her. 


Negro Railroad Very few people realize 
Employees that a vast number of 
colored people are en- 

gaged in railroad work, especially in the 
Southern states. Save in agriculture the 
number is probably greater than in any 
other vocation. While some very mean 
things have been said about the railroad 
Negro, those colored men who work for 


the railroads are as a rule industrious, tem- 
perate and thrifty. Many cf them are 
property owners andtaxpayers. It is true 
that many of the Pullman and dining-car 
porters are gentlemen of culture and of so- 
cial standing in their respective communi- 
ties. Colored railway employees have been 
sadly handicapped through ignorance of 
the measures enacted into law for safe- 
guarding them in their work as well as de- 
fining their rights under the conditions that 
constantly confront them in their hazard- 
ous calling. The number of maimed and 
crippled men that are found all through 
the South who owe their helpless condition 
to service on the railroads is very large, and 
the compensation, if any, must have been 
very meagre. Under the law passed by the 
last Congress defining the liability of the 
railroads to their employees, we hope for 
better treatment for these heroes of our in- 
dustrial system. Under this act the rail- 
road companies are now responsible for the 
act of any of its employees that results in 
injury toanother. This does away with 
that old convenient dodge, the ‘‘Fellow 
Servant’s Act,’’ a plea that in the past has 
served effectually to bar recovery of com- 
pensation and which left the victim a de- 
pendent on charity. Also the plea of neg- 
ligence is no longer a bar to recovery of 
damages, as the jury must now decide the 
degree of negligence, if any, and regulate 
the compensation in proportion to the neg- 
ligence attributable to the employee. The 
purport of this act can not be subverted by 
any agreement or contract of employmeit, 
insurance or indemnity; neither can the 
acceptance of indemnity bar an employee 
from recovering further damages, by action 
at law. It has been suggested to THE 
VOICE OF THE NEGRO that we start the 
agitation for the organization of a Railway 
Employee’s Beneficiary Association among 
the colored railroad employees of the coun- 


try, the object of such an association to be 
to promote the interest of our railway in- 























dustrials and in a measure to provide for 
those injured as well as for the dependents 
of those killed while on railroad duty. 
Such an organization would be a humane 
and beneficent endeavor in the right direc- 
tion and we will readily lend it our sym- 
pathy and co-operation. Let us hear from 
the large number of railway employees who 
read our magazine on the subject. Such 
correspondence will be especially looked 
after and the writer will be informed of 
the first move towards organization. We 
would be glad to have railway men place 
a copy of this issue of the magazine in the 
hands of every one of their fellow workmen 
in order that we may have the opinion of 
as large number of railway employees as 
possible by the time we are ready to go to 
the press next month. 


Rev. John E. White, D.D., 
one of the best-known white 
ministers of this city, show- 
ed that he is a man of splendid courage and 
a Christian gentleman when he rebuked 
violence and lawlessness before the white 
Baptist Association last month. The 
whole Negro population thanks Dr. White. 
The whole city ought tothank him. Dr. 
White in the course of a speech before the 
association, is reported to have said : 

The work of a newspaper in offering a reward 
for or commending lynching is an outrage upon 
Christianity, civilization and decency. The con- 
dition in regard tothe Negro problem is growing 
more seriouseveryday. I believe that Christianity 
is on trial in the South today, and on trial before 
the whole world. There isa battle going on be- 
tween two forces—that of Christianity and human 
nature. We must get a firm grip on ourselves or 
the human nature will sweep us off our feet. It 
has been a distress to me to find that there are 
winisters who are as bitter against the Negro as 
any politician ever dared to be. Ithink we should 
give Christianity a chance to solve this problem, 
and if we do it will be solved satisfactorily and to 
the glory of God. 


This is the kind of talk that is worthy of 
a Christian gentleman. 


Dr. White is 
Right 
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The National Negro The Business 
Business League League meeting 
held in Atlanta 
during the last days of August was import- 
ant chiefly because Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton is at the head of it, and has, because of 
his complete domination of it, the oppor 
tunity to develop in it the kind of national 
Negro gathering he has faith in. And he 
has developed a splendid organization, an 
organization that works like a machine, 
that knows what it is to say and how it is 
to say it, an organization that is conserva- 
tive and optimistic even to improvidence. 
In point of attendance the League meeting 
was not the success it has been in other 
places. Nor were the arrangements for 
entertaining what they should have been. 
It is likely that many of the League mem- 
bers in the North did not care to come to 
Atlanta at the particular time of the meet- 
ing because of the race-prejudice delirium 
that held Atlanta in its broad grip. The 
lack of proper arrangements for entertain- 
ment was the fault of the local League, 
which was split into unfriendly factions. 
The Business League does not claim to be 
an organization of sentiments and ideals 
aud we believe its president and members 
criticise movements of that kind as advo- 
cating theories that outrun practical experi- 
ence. The Leagueis, as we understand it, 
a federation of men who are organizing 
the means by which production can be 
increased among our people, and whose 
sole purpose in meeting is to swap ideas as 
to how best to amplify the methods of pro- 
ductivity. So far wecan all uphold this 
organization. But when it undertakes 
through its president to deprecate agita- 
tion for the Negro’s rights in this country 
by other national gatherings it has vent- 
ured into the field of politics. Then it 


must be regarded as an organization with 
certain political beliefs. While we approve 
of its efforts to encourage industry and the 
accumulation of wealth among our people, 
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we wholly disapprove of its political tenets. 
Anybody misreads histery who says that 
races similarly situated asoursis haveever 
commanded their full rights by ignoring 
political prerogatives and merely acquiring 
the ownership of property. Some interest- 
ing facts were brought out by the various 
speakers. Thereis a gradu2l growth in 
the establishment of Negro business insti- 
tutions. Already the race has thirty-one 
banks inthe country. Mr. Washington’s ann- 
ual address was listened to by a tremendous 
crowd. He did not varyenough from his 
usual line of speaking to call for special 
comment. Although he is gradually 
improving in the tone of bis public 
addresses, there is a large amount of lee- 
way to make up. The resolutions adopted 
by the Business League are as follows: 


The national Negro business league, represent- 
ing thirty-six states, reaffirms its faith in the prog- 
ress that the negro race has made and can make in 
industrial and business directions. This organiza- 
tion does not seek to concern itself with all the 
interests of the race, nor does it overlook the 
importance of the efforts that other organizations 
are putting forth for the furtherance of the relig- 
ious, moral, educatioual and political betterment 
of our people. 

We believe that the Negro race, like all races, 
must depend mainly for its success and elevation 
upon its ability to make progress in constructive, 
tangible, visible directions. 

We believe that in connection with educational, 
moral and religious growth we must lay the foun- 
dation in economical, agricultural, industrial and 
commercial growth. 

We believe that we should emphasize our suc- 
cesses and our opportunities more than our fail- 
ures and our grievances. 

We believe that there are certain great funda- 
mental principles of human progress, to which if 
we cling steadfastly, our success and happiness 
will be assured. 

We believe that the progress and happiness of 
the two races in the South are so woven that what- 
ever helps the one helps the other, and that what 
retards the progress of the one retards the progress 
of the other. To this end we especially discourage 
and condemn the crime of lynching; we discourage 
and condemn the criminal negro as well as the 
criminal of all races as enemies of our civilization; 
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and we extend our thanks to the officials of the 
states that enforce the laws against lynchings and 
evil-doers generally. 

We can already point with pride to the influence 
and work of the Negro Business League and simi- 
lar organizations in the growth of Negro planters, 
merchants, real estate dealers, undertakers, drug- 
gists, and in the organization of thirty-one banks. 


Our Southern An Atlanta white man of 
Patriotism. fairly liberal views accos- 
ted the writeron White- 
hall Street one day last month. He is a 
regular monthly reader of THE VOICE oF 
THE NEGRO. He paid the editors and con- 
tributors of the magazine a glowing tribute 
for their literary ability. It was his opin- 
ion that the reading found in THE VoIcE 
was as virile and charming as any of the 
current literature of the day. 

He had but one objection to our publica- 
tion: It was too Anti‘Southern. We 
made haste to assure him that he was 
wrong and explained our attitude to him 
on this wise: 

We are thoroughly and distinctly South- 
erners. By birth, by reading, by training 
and by every tie of kinship we belong to 
this section. We love this great Southern 
count ry with all of its golden glory. It 
great green downs, its breezy uplands, its 
splendid and gnarled old forests, its fra- 
grant magnolias, the wondrous melody of 
its birds and all of the viewless web of 
silken inspiration which reaches away to 
the clouds. We are continually asking 
ourselves, how can we under these South- 
ern skies strengthen the great American 
nation for the part she is to play as the 
moral, industrial, intellectual and spiritual 
lighthouse of the world? We would like to 
impregnate the school children with the 
idea that every inch that they add to their 
chest- measurements, every increase in deft- 
ness of hand, quickness of eye and alertness 
of mind, every increase in their love for 
justice and truth and every speck of self- 
reliance helps to make the Southland the 
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most wonderful and most lovely land on 
the face of the globe. We would like for 
the children who are now in school to think 
that in this fair land of ours thoroughness 
of work, beauty in manners, care and tact 
in business and uncompromizing fidelity to 
truth and fairplay will win respect and pro- 
motion. Like Edmund Burke we want 
the coming generation to have ‘‘that sensi- 
bility of principle, that chastity of honor 
which will feel a strain like a wound.’’ 
We are ready to makeevery sacrifice to de- 
fend the Southland when the South- 
land is willing to accept that sacrifice as 
coming from a man and citizen. How we 
long to love this land with all the fervor of 
a great imaginative and emotional race: 
But if we are to love this land, we will love 
not as half men, but as men. Wedo love 
this land. It is revenge, murder, lynch- 
ings, lies, injustice we hate. Those are the 
things we complain against. We wantthe 
breath of the land to be as pure as the fra- 
grance of at. opening rose. ‘This is the 
kind of patriotism we have. This section 
is foolish if it is greedy of mere hollow 
flattery and still more foolish if it shows 
temper about criticism which is deserved. 

Haywood’s cartoon 
in the Indianapolis 
Freeman was true 
to the incident. He represented Uncle Sam 
as snatching his little Negro soldier by the 
hand and beating a most precipitous retreat 
out of Brownsville and over the prairies of 
Texas while the mad mob of Brownsville 
whites are in hot pursuit. No self-respect- 
ing and self-supporting European nation— 
we will go further—no self-respecting South 
American nation would have run away from 
acommunity in its own territory with its 
soldiers merely because a few firebrands ob- 
jected to their presence. According to 
Major Penrose’s report tothe War Depart- 
ment and information from other reliable 
sources the twenty-fifth Infantry had been 


Uncle Sam’s Retreat 
from Brownsville. 
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insulted and had suffered indignities since 
the day they were quartered at Browns- 
ville. The white citizens of Brownsville 
did not like the idea of having uniformed 
and armed Negroes in their city. The sol- 
diers were refused service at first-class sa- 
loons, ordered about on the cars and in- 
sulted in the parks. But the Negroes 
showed excellen‘ forbearance with this ar- 
rogance and snobbery. One day some white 
women were standing on the sidewalk talk- 
ing toa white man. A group of soldiers 
came along. Instead of giving to the sol- 
diers half of the sidewalk the women and 
their companion spread over the whole 
space in order to make the soldiers get 
off in the road, But the soldiers simply 
kept to the sidewalk. In so doing they 
jostled against a member of the white 
group. The white man of the party im- 
mediately knocked one of the soldiers down 
with the butt of a revolver and said rather 
boastingly : ‘‘I’ll teach you to get off the 
sidewalk when there’s a party of ladies on 
the walk.’’ When the soldier who was 
knocked down arose the white man covered 
him with his revolver and commanded him 
to hurry on before he blew his brains out. 
The soldiers moved on. One of the women 
in the crowd considered that she had been 
assaulted because a Negro soldier jostled 
against her and so spread the report. A 
howling mob attempted to storm Fort 
Brown and met a hailof lead. As aconse- 
quence one obstreperous Texas ranger is 
dead and another wounded. It taught the 
mob a lesson. The town decided to ask 
the War Department for the removal of the 
colored troops from Brownsville. It was an 
insolent and impudent demand, but the 
War Department was cowardly enough to 
grant it. The twenty-fifth Infantry was 
moved to Oklahoma. Fort Brown has been 
dismantled and the United States has made 
a confession of weakness that will not be 
soon forgotten. Now cries are going up 
from all over the South demanding the dis- 
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bandment of the colored troops. Already 
out of a population of 10,000,000 we have 
only the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth in- 
fantries and the ninth and tenth cavalries in 
the army. It would be an everlasting dis- 
grace to the nation if she should disband 
all the black troops at the behest of asmall 
and poverty-stricken section of the nation. 
The plain path of duty is for the govern- 
ment to protect its troops and to make the 
country respect the uniform. The United 
States ought to be strong enough to com- 
mand respect for its defenders, The soldie1 
offers his life in the service of the nation 
and deserves protection at least. The Ne- 
gro soldier has been fearless in every war 
that has involved this nation. He has shown 
. redoubtable bravery at Port Hudson, Fort 
Wagner, El Carey, San Juan and in every 
Moro-infested thicket of the Philippines. 
He has never shown insubordination, has 
never been the plunderer and pillager that 
the white soldier is, and besides in nine cases 
out of ten, he is a better fighting machine. 
Why should Uncle Sam run away to the 
West to avoid the Brownsville mob? KFed- 
hot lead is the best cure in the world for 
mobs and the toleration of the mobisa 
sure sign of decay. 


The Roosevelt’s impetu- 
President's Spelling uosity and uncurbed 
Reform vehemence have 
cropped out again. 
It seems to us that he never strained more 
the functions of a President than when he 
tried to inaugurate a new system of spell- 
ing by ukase. The attempt of Andrew, 
the Sctchman, to reform the English lan- 
guage is still fresh in the mind of the pub- 
lic. A few northern professors conceived 
the idea that many of the words in the 
English language were either too cumber- 
some, too fantastic or too hard to spell for 
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this rash commercial age. Consequently 
they appealed to Mr. Carnegie to give them 
money to use in pushlng their propaganda. 
The idea readily appealed to Mr. Carnegie 
who at once gave a large amount of money 
to these men to establish a simplified spell- 
ing board and to print all of the literature 
necessary to push the work. The progress 
in reforming our spelling was not very 
rapid. The simplified spelling board ap- 
pealed to President Roosevelt. As an ad- 
vertisement of his qualities as a doer of 
striking deeds this spelling reform idea 
suited admirably, and so Mr. Roosevelt at 
once issued a decree to the public printer 
at Washington to the effect that hereafter 
all government publications of the Execu- 
tive Department would hereafter be printed 
with the reform spelling. At once a storm 
of protest went up from all the English- 
speaking world. The English journals 
begged to be allowed to inform Mr. Roose- 
velt that so far as language and literature 
were concerned America was still a prov- 
ince of England. Everywhere in this coun- 
try the President has been criticised for his 
diletanti judgment. Language is a fine 
art and not a something that can be reform- 
ed by politicians and statesmen. The 
sources of the English language are found 
in the unfathomable reservoir of the human 
heart and there is a revolt in the heart 
against the mutilation of our present spell- 
ing merely to add to one man’s popularity. 
Aside from the fact that there is a statute 
making Webster’s Dictionary our standard, 
it seems quite out of keeping with the dig- 
nified and reserved life of a President for 
Mr. Roosevelt to take sides in every two- 
penny affair of various groups of citizens. 
Instead of leading us in the road broad of 
National self-restraint, he makes us feel as 
if we are rushing down a steep place to de- 
struction. 






































[This was the favorite hymn of the Niagara Movement at Harpers Ferry. At the end 
of it, ‘John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the clay’? would invariably be added. This 
hymn was probably sung a dozen times at Harpers Ferry. It was sung with power and en- 
thusiasm at the close of Mr. Ransom’s address. ] 


Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


By Julia Ward Howe. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is tramping out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible sword ; 


His truth is marching on. 


I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps ; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps ; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps ; 


His day is marching on, 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfgures you and me ; 


As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men tree, 


While God is marching on. 

















The Ethics in the Struggle for Existence 


By Raymond R. Jamison 


By far, the mest significant fact in all 
human history is labor. It is imposed upon 
each and every individual by the Divine 
Creator, and can neither be escaped nor 
omitted, since from its very nature, it is 
the chief essential of the maintenance of 
life. And yet, although men at all times 
have been compelled to toil, the conditions 
attendant upon this necessity have not re- 
mained unchanged. On the contrary, as 
the years have rolled by, the aspect of 
labor has continually altered to meet new 
requirements. For, formerly, men fol- 
lowed the daily round of production and 
consumption, with practically no inter- 
course with their fellows. Now, there 
exists a vast and bewildering system of 
commerce, which serves to unite all people. 
In like manner, there has always existed in 
the hearts of men a certain subtle sense of 

moral obligation and responsibility for 
others. And, while men have always ap- 
preciated the existence of ethics, yet, as the 
world has proceeded in its majestic course, 
so ethics have enlarged in scope and signi- 
ficance, so that at the present time a vast 
and intricate moral code finds itself ade- 
quate to every phase of -modern life. And 
it is a striking fact, that ethics have been 
most stccessfully evolved through the di- 
rect relationship they bear to labor. Mere- 
ly to live, is not an end in itself, for if it 
were so, life would be little better than a 
weary, vague, and monotonous round of 
time. For life bas a higher and nobler 
signfficance—it is a means‘ to an end, and 
that end is to be most truly achieved by 
the study of ethics, and the practice of 
its precepts. It was for this—this truth— 
that Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and othcr 
immortal pagan philosophers sought—but 


sought in vain; and it was for this that the 
precious blood of our Saviour was shed,— 


that men might perceive the fruits that a 
faithful and intelligent pursuances of ethical 
teachings bestows,—that they might see the 
permanence and immortality with which it 
endows the temporal things of this world; 
and that they might learn that ethics, and 
ethics alone, can convert the wants, condi- 
tions, and circumstances of our material 
existence into instruments for the attain- 
ment of our heavenly existence. 

We should aim at perfection, and even 
though we may never reach it, yet our lives 
will be fuller, nobler, and more significant 
than if we had aimed at some unworthier 
ideal. It is the duty of every individual 
to make his life represent the greatest possi- 
ble amount of good. He should do all in 
his power to enhance and glorify it, he 
should avoid everything that might tend to 
dim its brilliancy. 

And, after all, this doing of one’s duty 
embodies the highest and greatest requis- 
ite of right living. Upon it depend all 
systems and institutions of government; the 
very substance and vital essence of human 
society, and the sanctity and security of 
every home. It makes no difference what 
a man’s position or situation in life may be, 
he is sure to encounter circumstances that 
require the employment of the highest 
Christian virtues. In the sweet innocence 
of childhood, in the promise of youth, in 
the glory of maturity, and in the benedic 
tion of riper years, there are infinite op- 
portunities for the exercise of noble quali- 
ties. 

Even in the lowly habitations of the poor 
there are occasions which requlre the use 
of great sacrifice, patience, and unselfish- 
ness, and what more favorable place is there 
for us to exhibit our best nature than in 


the home, therein all our hopes, ambitions 
and desires are centered. A home is the 
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most hallowed spot on earth. It is our 
shrine, our sanctuary, wherein we discard 
the coarse cloak of worldy ties and inter- 
ests, and assume the fine mantle of love 
and devotion. And it is easy to practice 
kindness, forbearance ,and self-denial there, 
among loved-ones—it then became a su- 
preme pleasure to impart happiness to 
others. 

But we must not limit the exercise of 
our noblest qualities to the family circle; 
we must apply them to the ordinary busi- 
ness transactions of life, as well. For 
good fortune may pursue one man, but 
may not favor his neighbor, and one man’s 
success is purchased at the price of scores 
of failures. Also, the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is just as much in force 
now as it has ever been, and to it can 
be traced more blasted hopes and wasted 
ambitions than to any other source. But 
it was not God’s purpose that men should 
rush on, heedlessly, in the race of life, 
trampling down and crowding out their 
weaker brethren, but it is his will, that 
men should pause, hear and assist a de- 
spairing one, so that each may receive his 
full mead of the blessings of this earthly 
existence. 


In fact, in all the walks of life the re- 
quisition of the highest attributes,is im- 
perative, ‘‘There is no virtue embraced 
within the circle of God’s requirements 
which we all may not find occasion to prac- 
tice; and to confirm the principles of 
heavenly life, by practice, is the very ob- 
ject for which we live in the natural 
world.’’ 

But ethics must be applied in a broader 
sense. There are duties to society, to the 
community, and to the world at large, that 
are just as pressing and imperative as the 
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duties of domestic life, and these duties, 
which arise from the complex and intricate 
inter-relationship of all people are higher 
and nobler than mere domestic duties, for 
they are emblematic of a more majestic 
sacrifice which partakes somewhat of the 
Divine; and still, while the lower duties 
of life are not incompatible with the higher 
duties, yet the more we devote ourselves 
to the higher the more sublime do our lives 
become. 


Our interpretations of life should be 
larger and more comprehensive than what 
is included in the short space of time 
which determines our earthly existence. 
They should unfold to our, as yet, quiescent 
vision the myriad paths by which the uni- 
versal salvation is to be evolved,—they 
should disclose the great import of the 
cosmis order, and at last, signify the con- 
tribution of each individual to the Divine 
plan of existence. 

Just as the chief end of this life is the 
realization of the higher life, so the chief 
end of ethics, in its active operation, is the 
best and highest interpretation of this life, 
and the next. 

And so it is that when we observe the 
teachings of ethics in our daily lives, we are 
moulding and fashioning them more and 
more perfectly after the pattern of the 
Blessed Redeemer. 


“So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves to that 
mysterious realm, 

Where each shall take, His chamber in the silent 
halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed. 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 











The Niagara Movement at Harpers Ferry 


By J. Max Barber 


A more suitable place for the Second An- 
nual Meeting of the Niagara Movement 
than Harpers Ferry would have been hard 
to find. The scenery and the history in 
and around this little mountain village 
possess an interest that is unusual. I have 
heard men speak of the peculiar sensation, 
the thrill which comes to one as he stands 
in the shadow of some mighty struct- 
ure or on a spot where some great 
deed was wrought that perceptibly ad- 
vanced the world. Men have journeyed 
to the other side of the world to drink a 
draught of air that played around a Cal- 
vary, a Trafalgar or a Runnymede, and they 
have felt well-paid for their trouble. I too 
have known what it meant to meditate at 
Valley Forge, Queenstown and Gettysburg. 
But I must confess that I had never yet 
felt as I felt at Harpers Ferry. 


Around and over this tiny mountain 
town there hovers that indefinable atmos- 
phere that is always freighted with inspira- 
tion for the children of ex-slaves ; for here 
at Harpers Ferry, John Brown dealt a death 
blow to that hydra-headed monster, human 
slavery. 

Harpers Ferry is grandly situated at the 
confluence of two rivers and at the junc- 
tion of threestates. The mountain scenery 
is of surpassing beauty and grandeur. The 
entire scene that can be included in the 
range of one’s vision is immense and ma- 
jestic and is evidently one of Nature’s gra- 
vest and most dignified conceptions. On 
all sides there are densely wooded and ex- 
ceedingly picturesque hills and mountains, 
To the East, rising precipitously from the 
very banks of the Potomac, are Maryland 
Heights. To the North Bolivar Heights 
command a wonderful view of the rolling 
and breezy uplands of the historic Shenan- 


doah Valley. Standing on Bolivar Heights 
you behold the broad bosom of this golden- 
misted country stretching away toward the 
North and the East and the West to kiss 
the sky at the horizon’s rim. To the 
Southeast of Harpers Ferry and just across 
the Shenandoah river there towers a great 
long range of mountains which taper away 
to the Southwest while the Shenandoah 
river unreels a thread of gleaming silver 
along and far beyond the mountain’s 
length. The Potomac twists down from 
the Northwest like a shining serpent, and 
absorbing the Shenandoah at the Gap, hur- 
ries on to Washington and the sea. 


Here and there on the sides of the moun- 
tains are little cottages approached by nar- 
row winding-paths. Up theancient moun- 
tain-sides are numberless and gnarled old 
oaks and sombre-foliaged pines that nod 
their wise old heads when the winds stir. 
Already the sumach had flung out its crim- 
son banner and the skies were exultant 
with the skylarks wondrous melody. Thus, 
girt by towering hills whose peaks mingle 
with and milk the clouds, skirted and 
hugged by the tumbling waters of two 
rivers, kissed by Aeolus at morning as he 
rises to shepherd his flock of clouds and 
lulled to sleep at night by a viewless web 
of silken song, Harpers Ferry was from the 
very founding a wondrously set stage for 
the drama that ‘was to sweep tumultuously 
on an etring nation to a tremendous trag- 
edy. It became the threshold of a far more 
mighty tragedy than the modern world had 
ever seen, andthe man whose one hunt- 
dredth anniversary the Niagara Movement 
celebrated, was the hero of this iron drama. 

Because of the fact that John Brown 
laved the altar of freedom with his life- 
blood at Harpers Ferry, it is highly fitting 
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View of Harpers Ferry From Maryland Heights 


that those who were freed by his death 
should show reverence to the man and the 
place where he dared todie. The story of 
John Brown and Harpers Ferry ought to 
be told to our children and our children’s 
children. I am satisfied that those who 
came to the Niagara Movement went away 
with more reverence for the memory of 
those who died for freedom than they ever 
had before. 


Heretofore we have given the histury and 
aims of the Niagara Movement. Thinking 
that this issue of the Magazine might fall 
into the hands of some persoh who does not 
know about the movement and fearing lest 
some of those who have heard about it have 
either a vague or an erroneous idea of its 
aims and purposes, I shall give briefly my 
interpretation of the Niagara Movement, 

In answer to the call of Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois of Atlanta University, a handful 
of men met at Buffalo, New York, July 11, 
I2and 13th, 1905, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a movement that would contend 


and work openly and aggressively for equal 
civil and political rights for the colored peo- 
ple of the country and that would by its 
advocacy of high ideals strengthen the 
moral fibre of the race and the nation. 
There were only twenty-nine men present 
at this Buffalo meeting. Officially speak- 
ing the meeting was held at Buffalo, but 
in reality all of the sessions were held un- 
der a tent at Fort Ontario. The Niagara 
Movement was organized on English soil 
just as many other movements for freedom 
were organized and directed from English 
soil. 

The work of this movement for the first 
year has now passed into history. The 
men who belong to and sympathize with 
the Movement feel that they have cause for 
fervent gratulations. They say that the 
Negro’s awakening is a great fact in the 
Nation’s history and they claim credit for 
the breaking of this spell of apathy. Op- 
position was expected from the very day of 
the inauguration of this Movement. There 
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are honest and dishonest opposers both 
white andblack. The great body of South- 
ern white people are bound to oppose us. 
The atmosphere in this section is charged 
with preconceived theories of racial inequal- 
ity. In the South the time of reason is not 
yet. There are some colored people who 
doubt the wisdom of such fearless agitation 
at thistime. In their breasts they want 
what we want but they differ honestly with 
us as to methods of procedure. There is 
a class of whites who believe with this class 
of colored people. They have our highest 
welfare at heart but they shrink from the 
consequences of our agitation. Then there 
is a class of black men who are paid to dep- 
recate agitation and complaint, to counsel 
acquiesence in all kinds of abuses, to mis- 
quote histcry to show that the eschewing 
of politics by a race bodes good, and to put 
a quietus on our ambitions for equality. 
Paid? Yes, paid in dollars and newspaper 
notoriety, in the opportunity to hobnob 
with those high in authority and in the 
allotment of spheres of influence. Lastly 
there is that class of Northern hypocrites 
like Lyman Abbott, who indulge in fine 
sneers, senseless sophistries, subtle-phrase- 
mongering against us merely because we 
embarrass the Nation by insisting that she 
enforce her own laws. But from whatever 
source comes the opposition, the Niagara 
Movement is here and is here to stay. In 
the years to come it will undoubtedly be- 
come a great civic and political power in 
this country. 

Four things stand out as principal events 
at the Harpers Ferry meeting. They were 
the recapitulation of the history of the 
movement and the work accomplished dur- 
ing the first year of its existence, the 


celebration of John Brown's one hundredth 
anniversary, the enlarging of the scope 

of the Movement and the beginning of cer- 

tain definite and aggressive work against 
lass legislation. 
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The summarization of the work of the 
year showed that the organization had di- 
rected its energies towards two objects: 
first. it has thrown itself forward as the ex- 
ponent of high ideals, of all that is noble 
and high and holy in a people, and second 
it has worked for equal opportunity for the 
races. When I say that the Niagara Move- 
ment has stiffened the backbone of the Ne- 
gro race, Iam aware of the fact that the 
principles of tne Movement have reached 
but a few, comparatively speaking, of the 
masses of our people. But the Movement 
marks the beginning of a new epoch. It 
is the tiny piece of leaven which we expect 
to leaven the whole lump. Ideas travel 
with amazing rapidity and gather accelera- 
ted force asthey go. We have reached the 
leaders of the people and depend upon them 
to reach the masses. Still we will never 
be satisfied until every black man in this 
country knows that he is not tethered to 
some kind of sub-human super-animal 
world, but that he is a man and as such be- 
longs to strive for and demand all the du- 
ties and privileges of a full-fledged man. 
The underlying facts of society warrant us 
in saying that when that day comes the Ne- 
gro will be treated asa man. He cannot 
feel that he is a man without improving his 
environments, and this done, he will never 
be content to merely hold the towel at the 


white man’s toilet. 
As to definite and tangible work accom- 


plished, we shall refer to some of the prin- 
cipal reports of states committees. In many 
of the states, Niagara Movement men 
worked in conjunction with suffrage 
leagues, protective leagues and health so- 
cieties. That but shows the fluidity of the 
Movement. It was organized not to get 
credit and name, not for mere posturing 
and phrase-mongering, but for work. 
Wherever the Movement in a state or town 
has been too weak to work alone or could 
help to advance the cause of justice by co- 
operation with other organizations or men, 
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THE COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


Dr. DuBois is Seated in Front. 


Standing From Left to Right Are Editor Kliftord, of the 


Press; L. M. Hershaw and F. H. M. Murray 


it has done so. We know that schismatic 
action and disruption of strength are synon- 
ymous and we are not hankering after mere 
fulsome flattery. 

It is hard totell which state organization 
—that of Illinois or that of Massachusetts 
—did more work last year. Both states 
did good work. Dr. Charles E. Bentley as 
Secretary of the Illinois branch of the 
Movement gave a very interesting report of 
the work in hisstate. The first construct- 
ive work of the Illinois State organization 
was the securing of the appointment of a 
colored man on the new charter committee 
for the city of Chicago. This appointment 
was secured from Mayor Dunne after the 
colored people had been turned down by a 
Republican governor and legislature. Cer- 
tain newspapers in Chicago were calling 
upon the charter convention to separate the 
races in the public schools. Dr. Bentley 
and his associates managed to secure the 
appointment of three men as the Education 


Committee whose views they knew. A 
Committee from the I. B. Niagara Move- 
ment has secured from the Education Com- 
mittee the assurance that a law will be in- 
corporated in the charter prohibiting the 
separation or segregation of the races in 
the public schools. It was interesting to 
see how the N. M. managed the ‘‘Clans- 
man’’ in Chicago. When Dixon went to 
Chicago with his new play he met very lit- 
tle notice. The Niagara Movement was 
responsible therefor. The opinions of the 
Chicago colored people varied all the way 
from bomb-throwing to injunctions. Jane 
Addams of the Hull House was consulted. 
She sympathized with the colored people 
and called a conference of all the prominent 
dramatic critics of Chicago. The confer- 
ence decided to take no notice of the play. 
All of the dramatic critics of Chicago 
pledged themselves to abide the decision of 
the conference. ‘*The Clansman’’ went to 
Chicago, stayed seven weeks and left with- 






















Two Views Showing Shaft to John Brown Where Old Engine House Stood 
in Which He Made His Last Stand and Engine House Now Out on a Farm 
at Which Memorial Services Were Held With Great Enthusiasm. 
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out a line of advertising save that it paid for 
and a few unfriendly literary criticisms of 
oneortwo papers. They called it an aesthet- 
ic blemish and desired to be done with it. 
The Illinois men also did effective work 
against the Warner Amendment to the 
Rate Bill. When Chicago abolished her 
justice shops and police courts and instead 
established municipal courts, Niagara 
Movement men succeeded in having one of 
her number appointed as one of the judges. 


The Massachusetts men have been very 
active in their state. Their two great 
fights were against the Warner Amendment 
to the rate bill and against the appropria- 
tion of money by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature to the Jamestown Exposition, unless 
Virginia should stipulate that all citizens 
of Massachusetts regardless of color should 
receive the same .reatment on the Exposi- 
tion grounds. The Massachusetts men 
probably deserve the credit for the death 
of the Warner Amendment. They did not 
quite succeed in their fight on Jamestown 
Jimcrowism but they fought right nobly. 


In Maryland Secretary Waller worked 
with the Maryland State Suffrage League 
and aided materially in overwhelming 
Gorman’s disfranchisement propoganda. 
There were good reports from Waller of 
Brooklyn, Mitchell of Philadelphia, and 
Gunner of Newport, R. I. McGhee of 
Minnesota, told of an interstate conference 
in the west and some definite work in St. 
Paul. The reports of all the Committees 
showed that the men were working. 

The most interesting session of the whole 
four days at Harpers Ferry was John 
Brown’s Day. ‘The day opened with a pil- 
grimage at six o’clock to the Old John 
Brown Fort, which is not in the village of 
Harpers Ferry, but about a mile from the 
town. It was placed here when it was re- 
turned from the World’s Fair some years 
ago. At the Fort Richard T. Greener, 
Ex-Consul to Vladivostok, gave some per- 
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sonal recollections of Brown. In the af- 
ternoon two great speeches were made, one 
by General Secretary W. E. B. DuBois, 
and the other by Rev. Reverdy C. Ransom 
of Boston. The concensus of the compe- 
tent pronounced Dr. DuBois’ address the 
most remarkable analysis of the history of 
American slavery and of John Brown’s re- 
lation thereto that has been delivered pub- 
licly in many a year. The address was 
profound and scholarly and claimed the in- 
tellectual admiration of the entire Conven- 
tion. Mr. Ransom followed in the most 
eloquent address the writer has ever listened 
to. He spoke on ‘‘The Spirit of John 
Brown,’’ and before he was through speak- 
ing everybody in the house must have felt 
that John Brown’s spirit was with us. Men 
and women who had attended the New 
England anti-slavery meetings fifty years 
ago said that they had witnessed nothing 
ike the enthusiasm in that meeting since 
the dark days of slavery. Women wept, 
men shouted and waved hats and handker- 
chiefs and everybody was moved. Mr. Ran- 
som’s address will be found in another col- 
umn of the magazine. John Brown could 
not have imagined as he looked through 
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the barred windows of his dungeon that 
some day such a remarkable tribute would 
be paid to him on the very ground where 
he made his gallant stand. But the old 
Puritan is not one of the vanishing figures 
of history. 


On the stage behind Mr. Ranson sat Louis 
Douglass, son of Frederick Douglass, Rich- 
ard T. Greener, who has personal recollec- 
tions of John Brown and Mrs. Evans, moth- 
er of Bruce Evans of Washington, mother- 
in-law of Mr. Daniel Murray of the Li- 
brary of Congress, sister to Sheridan Leary 
who was killed October 19th, 1859, fight- 
ing with Brown at Harpers Ferry, and 
aunt to John Copeland who was in the raid 
and was hanged at Charlestown. Mrs. 
Evans was asked to say a word. Ina 
voice made slender by age she told of the 
bravery, the love for freedom and the self- 
sacrifice of her kinsmen in dying as they 
died for the race. Of her brother she said 
his enemies paid him the tribute of saying 
that he was a very brave man. The whole 
audience hung with bated breath upon 
every word uttered by Mrs. Evans and what 
she said made a great impression. John 
Brown Day was full of inspiration ; it were 
worth a trip across the continent to have 
been there. 

A trip to old Charlestown the next day 
gave the Movement an opportunity to see 
the jail where John Brown was incarcera- 
ted, the court house where he was tried, 
spot where he was hanged. Souvenirs 
from all of these places were gathered. 

The Niagara Movement will gradually 
enlarge its work from time to time in order 
to meet the demands of the hour. This 
year several new departments were added, 
but probably the most notable one was the 
Women’s Department. Hereafter women 
will be admitted to full membership on an 
equal footing with the men. There are 
now the Legal, Suffrage, Civil Rights, 
Army and Navy, Suppression of Crime, 


Health, Educational, Press, Pan-African, 
Women’s, Junior, Art, Economic and Re- 
ligious Departments. 


Definite work will be done this year 
against Jimcrowism and disfranchisement. 
The movement will not try to cover the 
whole country in rash haste but hopes to 
secure two or three significant court decis- 
ions. As stated above Niagara men are 
glad to and will work in conjunction with 
any Organization or anybody who is hon- 
estly seeking to uproot these evils. What 
we want to do is to dislocate meanness and 
injustice. 

The address to the country has heen pub- 
lished in every section of the land. It is 
a self-respecting appeal for justice to the 
race, a call for the enforcement of the laws 
of the land and a defy to the coward-makers, 
those who seek to hush us into silence while 
they steal and plunder our rights. It is 
a protest of humanity against inhumanity. 
There is in it no shrinking, deprecatory 
air, no ‘‘please. ‘Marster’-let-me-stay-in- 
your-backyard”’ attitude, no rail-riding and 
no dodging. The address arraigns the 
American people before the judgement seat 
of progressive humanity and pronounces the 
majority of them as lacking in the elements 
of moral bravery, The address demands 
what the constitution guarantees: equal 
rights, civil and political and the privilege 
of rising. Of course Lyman Abbott and 
his kind would rather we had not asked 
these things. Of course they want us to 
shut our eyes to our humiliations. Why, 
if we do, won't we save his tribe a lot of 
embarrassment? But our demands will be 
repeated and repeated and this nation will 
grant them or fly in the face of its own 
maxims, A failure to hear us would %e 
such a stupendous confession of weakness 
and degeneracy. Ideals and ambitions like 
those, though they may seem absurd and 
dangerously insane to the South, spring 
from the same source as Magna Charta, 
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the Declaration of Independence and the 
Garrisonian Creed. 

Let us hope that before the quickening 
influence of this new Movement American 
thought will be led to the place where men 
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will feel ashamed of present treacheries and 
the mind of the whole nation will be fired 
with a passion for justice. With the in- 
comparable DuBois at the head and the 
brave men of the race following, we can do it. 





SUMMER 


How sweet to me, those summer eves, 
When Zephyr sighs among the leaves, 
With Phoebus sunk behind the hills, 
Whose soft’ning shade the valley fills; 
Ah, then my soul with rapture swells, 
With music sweet as distant bells: 





My feet then seek some sylvan scene; 
My heart o’erflows with joy serene; 
My humble cot and downy bed, 

No more can charm my lofty head. 
In nature’s shady groves I stray, 
Remote from sounds of fitful day. 





I sit me on the mossy bank, 

’Mid daisies pied and alders lank; 

| While soft beneath, the running brook, 
With lulling murmur frets the nook. 
The timid minnows sport and play 
Above their pecbly bed so gay. 


From distant fields a varied throng 
Hymn to my ears as blended song: 

The swallows twitter as they sail; 

The screech-owl screams along the dale, 
The frog’s deep note, from secret hole, 
Adds to my harmony of soul. 











EVENING 


The shadows deepen while I muse; 
The flowers shed their fragrant dews; 
The vocal forms that stirred my heart, 
In dreamless slumber still their art. 
The babbling brook alone awakes 
The echoes of the tangled brakes. 


With feelings nushed, I quit the scene, 
The forest deep, the plecsant green. 
The crescent moon across my way 

Her mantle throws, a feeble iay. 

In city streets I lose the guide, 

And struggle in the human tide. 


Oh! sweet, indeed, these summer joys, 
That steal us from a world of noise, 
From nerve-distracting noonday toil, 
To mingle with the virgin soil; 

From heavy sense of hrman woe, 

To see the limpid waters flow: 


But sweeter far would be our meed, 

To tread the path of human need; 

To enter boldly in the strife, 

The awful tragedy of life; 

To miss the joy of waking dream, 

To bravely stem the living stream. 

—Daniel B. Thompson, Washington, D. C. 








The Spirit of John Brown 


By Reverdy C. Ransom 


Great epochs in the world’s history are 
hinged npon some spot of land or sea, 
which become historic and sacred forever 
more. There are Mt. Sinai and Mr. Cal- 
vary, the Jordan, the Euphrates, the Nile 
and Rubicon, Thermopolye, Runnymede, 
Waterloo, Gettysburg, Appomatox, Port 
Arthur and Manilla Bay; while John 
Brown has made Harper’s Ferry as classic 
as Bunker Hill. 

The leonine soul of this old hero saint 
and martyr proves how impotent and 
defenseless are tyranny, jnjustice and 
wrong, even when upheld by the sanction 
of the law, supported by the power of 
money and defended by the sword. 

If modern history furnishes a solitary 
example of the appearance of a man who 
possessed the spirit of the prophets of 
ancient Israel, it is John Brown. The 
sublime courage with which he met the 
Goliath of slavery in mortal combat, was 
not surpassed by that of David, who went 
forth to meet the Philistine who had defied 
the armies of the living God. He was 
commissioned by the same authority, and 
bore the same credentials as did Moses, 
who lift his flocks in the Midian Desert to 
go and stand before Pharoah and demand 
in the name of ‘‘I AM THAT I AM”’ that 
he should free his slaves. 

John Brown left his flocks and fields at 
Mr. Elba, New York, and fought at Osawa- 
tomie to makn the soil of Kansas free; at 
Harper’s Ferry where his brave followers 
fought and fell, he delivsred a blow against 
slavery in the most eital part, and fired the 
gun whose opening shot eohoed the sound 
of the death knell of slavery. 

This old puritan whose steel grey eyes 
gleamed with the spirit of courage that 
possessed Cromwell at the battle of Dunbar, 
took literally ‘‘the sword of the Lord and 


of Gideon’’ as both battle cry and watch 
word. Men like John Brown appear only 
once or twice in a thousand years. Like 
Mt. Blanc, the king of the mouncains, he 
towers high above the loftiest figure of his 
time. The place he occupied in the affairs 
of men is unique. He is the Melchezideck 
of the modern world. He had no prede- 
cessors and can have no successors. Any 
picture of him which does not have its 
proper setting amid the back-ground of his 
time, makes him appear Quixotic, rather 
than the heroic figure that he was. 

Like Moses, Joshua, Cromwell and Tou- 
issant L’Overture, he defies classification. 
He belonged to no party, was a discipline 
of no school, he was swayed neither pre- 
cedent nor convention. He wasa man of 
achievement, of action. Garrison may 
write and Beacher may preach, while the 
silver toned voice of Phillips pleads; this 
man will perform the doing of it. He 
could not choose his course, the hand of 
the almighty was upon him. He felt the 
breath of God upon his soul and was 
strangely moved. He was imbued with 
the spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and clearly say that slavery was 
incompatable with a free republic. He 
could not reconcile the creed of the slave- 
holder with the word of God. While 
dealing with the border ruffians of Kansas 
he had seen the slave power seek to justify 
itself and extend its sway by the murder 
of peaceful cit!zens; he had seen the pari- 
ries illuminated at night by the flames of 
their burning homes, their crops destroyed, 
and their cattle and valuables stolen. 

The government was cognizant of this 
and also acquiescent. Statesmen and 
politicians were making concessions and 
compromises to quiet the demands of the 
South in behalf of its cherished institution. 
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The nation found itself bound to a body of 
death whose soul decay was spreading its 
influence to the highest sources of its life. 
No time then for Missouri compromises 
and Kansas and Nebraska acts; what was 
needed was act of Almighty God. Slavery 
leaning upon the armof law was defiant, 
it could only be attacked by appealing to 
“the higher law.’’ John Brown appealed. 

God sent him to Harper’s Ferry to 
become a traitor to the government in order 
that he might be true to the slave. This 
nation was established by men who took up 
arms to fight against a tax on tea, and the 
universal verdict of mankind approves 
their action. When John Brown fought 
at Harper’s Ferry, he commanded his 
immortal band with the sword of Frederick 
the Great, which had been presented to 
George Washington, and posterity has 
given him a fame no less secure than that 
of these two gra} captains who unsheathed 
it in no worthier a cause. 

It has been fifty years since Ossawa- 
tomie, and fifty years less three since an 
old man, whose austere manner and flow- 
ing beard gave him prophetic mien, intro- 
duced Harper’s Ferry to history, Since 
then the armies of the North and South 
bave marched across the country in a robe 
of fire and blood, to fall upon the field of 
battle locked in the embrace of a death of 


lead and iron, 
The true value and merit of a man lie 


embalmed and treasured up in the life he 
lived, and the character of the service he 
rendered to mankind. The whole life of 
John Brown was serious and purposeful. 
He was a descendant of one of the com- 
pany who landed from the Mayflower at 
Plymouth Rock, and from ancestors who 
fought in the Revolutionary War. He 
had all of the moral uprightness anb strict 
religious character of the Puritan. as well 
as his love of liberty and hatred of oppres- 
sion and tyranny. 

From a child he loved to dwell beneath 
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the open sky. The many voices of the 
woods, and fields, and mountains, spoke to 
him a familiar language. He understood 
the habit of plants and animals, of birds, 
and trees and flowers, and dwelt with them 
upon terms of familiarity and friendship. 
His heredity and environment were just 
such a school as was needed to shape his 
character and prepare him for his God 
appointed task. For he believed himself to 
be sent upon a mission under the authority 
of Heaven. When he wrought like a 
mighty man of valor, whether in Kansasor 
at Harper’s Ferry, he believed with all the 
modesty of his truly great and heroic soul, 
that he was only doing his duty. He 
proved the sincerity of his motives, the 
unselfishness of his purpose, and his entire 
devotion, by sacrificing upon the altar of 
human freedom his money, goods wife and 
children. When God’s clock struch the 
hour, he acted. The friends of freemom 
cried ‘‘LIMITED, permature;’’ education 
and respectability shouted ‘‘Monomaniac, 
madman, fool!’’ Posterity hails him hero, 
and crowns him martyr, saint. 
HIS SOUL GOES MARCHING ON. 

The distinctive act which has given the 
name of John Brown to immortality, was 
his attempt to organize and arm the slaves 
to arise aud strike for their freedom. This 
deed aroused the nation and startled the 
world. Ais was not an attempt to assist 
them to break their chains, in order to flee 
to Canada, but to forcibly assert and main- 
tain their freedom in the Southland whers 
they had been held as slaves. 

The Negro will never enjoy the fruits of 
freedom in this country until he first 
demonstrates his manhood and mantains 
his rights, here in the South, where they 
are the most violently protested and most 


completele denied. 
What is to be the final status of the 


Negro iv this country can not be settled in 
New England, nor settled in the North. 
There will be no rest, or peace, or har- 
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mony upon this question until it is settled, 
and settled justly, on Southern soil, where 
the great majority of the Negro Americans 
make their homes. 

In the days of John Brown a handful of 
slaves found freedom in flight to Canada 
and the North. But this did not change 
the condition of the enslaved millions, or 
the attitude of their cruel oppressors, while 
it did cause the supreme court of the 
United States to make every white man of 
the North a detective and agent of the 
South. in the detection, capture and sur- 
reuder of fugitive slaves. : 

Today Negroes are coming North in 
increasing numbers. But this does not 
change or modify a revised constitution in 
any Southern state, abolish one Jim Crow 
car, or stop a single lynching. In the days 
of slavery the Negro had a few devoted 
friends in the North and also in the South, 
but those in the South dare not speak or 
act; while some in the North were out 
spoken, they were backed by no public 
opinion which should support radical 
section. So today, the Negro has sympa- 
thetic friends and helpers, but public 
opinion nowhere sustains agitation or 
action against the conditions that prevail. 

The present manner of dealing with the 
Negro question is nothing but the old 
method in a new disguise. The former 
attitude of the North was to confine the 
institution of slavery within the bounndares 
it occupied and to permit the inhabitants 
of new territories to settle the question 
among themselves. Today the South is 
unmolested in its disfranchising consti- 
tutions, by which two score seats are occu- 
pied in congress in violation of the consti- 
tution. The Jim Crow car is also kept 
within t'ese borders. 

While no president has been so volumn- 
ious a writer of messages to congress, or 
traveled so extensively in every section of 


the country, speaking freely and at length 
ona wide range of subjects, the present 


occupation of the White House has been 
absolutety silent on the question of the 
enforcement of the Fifteenth Amendment; 
while the Secretary of War has admitted 
the violatiou of the constitution, he has 
recently in a notable address openly con- 
demed it, if not tactily indeed endorsed it. 


On the admission of Oklahoma and Indian . 


Territories as in the case of Kansas fifty 
years ago, the Negro question reappears, 
and it is never to be unconstitutional to 
separate the races in the public schools, 
which opens the door for legislation which 
will discriminate against the colored citi- 
zens. 

In the early sixties scores of Northern 
regiments and 185.000 Negro soldiers went 
into valorous action, singing as _ they 
marched, and fought and fell, ‘‘John 
Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the 
tomb, and his soul goes marching on.”’ 
This dreamer at last found fulfilment of 
his soul as his soul went marching on in 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, in the 
Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
abolishing slavery, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment bestowing citizenship; the Fifteenth 
Amendment giving the elective franchise 
of the Negro to protect and defend his 
citizenship and rights under the constitu- 
tion aud laws. 

It is indeed paradoxical that a nation 
which has erected monuments of marble 
and bronze to John Brown, Frederic Doug- 
lass, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles 
Summer, and other abolitionists; a nation 
which proclains a holiday that all classes, 
including school children, may decorate 
with flowers the graves of the men who 
fought to preserve the union, and to free 
the slaves, a nation which has enacted into 
organic law the freedom and political status 
of a race which has been bought with 
blood; now sits supinely down, silent and 
inactive, while the work of the liberators 


is ignored, while those who fought to 
destroy the government, regain in the 
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halls of congress the victories they lost on 
the field of battle, while the constitution is 
flouted and the Fifteenth 

brazenly trampled under foot. 


Amendment 


THE CHARTER OF RIGHTS ANNULLED. 

Ir is thus that the charter of the Negroes 
rights is being annulled. The North is 
busy with its money making and money 
getting. Northern manufacturers think 
more of the Southern market for their 
goods than of the rights of the loyal Negro 
citizen. Every few months a captured 
battle flag is returned to some Southern 
state, being followed by a proclamation 
that the gulf between the North and the 
South has disappeared and the wounds of 
the war have been healed. Southern men 
are neither cajoled nor flattered by these 
overtures. Their determination to refuse 
to recognize the political equality of the 
Negro remains unaltered, while their pur- 
pose to fix his social status and reduce him 
as far as possible to a condition of indus- 
trial serfdom is firm. 

The Negro regards the democratic party 
as his traditional and hereditary foe. Tra- 
dition, gratitude, sentiment, binds him to 
the republican party with an idolatrous 
allegiance which is as blind as it is unpatri- 
otic and unreasoning. Today there is very 
little difference between the two parties, so 
far as their attitude toward the Negro is 
concerned. While the republicans do not, 
perhaps, initiate legislation unfriendly to 
the Negro, neither do they on the other 
hand, openly attack, defeat or veto such 
legislation. It has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that a republican president, a 
republican cabinet, and a republican con- 
gress, will make the Negro’s civil and 
political rights a matter of barter and 
trade, to secure democratic votes in the 
interest of tariff schedules, inter-state 
policy relating to commerce, or some 
scheme or our expanded republic relating 
to its possessions and dark-skinned sub- 
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jects in the 
Ocean, 

Secretary Taft, speaking for the Presi- 
dent, chides us by taying, that the Negroes 
are political children, that they have 
shown their incapacity to maintain their 
political rights. It is true that the Negro 
had a child-like faith in the republican 
party, believing that it would administer 
the sacred trust which the fortunes of war 
and the constitution had imrosed upon it, 
and that it would not use him like a gam- 
bler’s stake in the game of politics. 

Thank God, at last the scales are falling 
from the Negro’s eyes. He is being disil- 
lusioned by the acts of a republican con- 
gress, the speeches of members of a repub- 
lican cabinet, and the silence of a republican 
president. He has reached his political 
majority, It is his patriotic duty to 
emicipate himself from his political fetich 
and cast his influence and his vote where 
they will make for the preservation of his 
liberty and the welfare of his country. He 
should not hesitate to repudiate his former 
friends who have betrayed him, nor refuse 
to fraternize with former enemies who are 
willing to give him aid. While he 
remains a political issue he must insist 
upon making his power felt and his rights 
respeoted. 


islands across the Pacific 


NEGROES DIVIDED AMONG THEMSELVES. 


There never has been a time when the 
American people have not sought to fix 
the status of the Negro in this country in 
every phase of its life, within limitations 
and boundaries more or less definitely 
defined. But our fathers have told us, 
that in the darkestdays of slavery, when 
this nation fancied they were contented 
with their lot, which they bore with so 
much patience and submission, they 
isecretly cherithed the hope of some day 
reaching the goal which was set before 
their white fellow countrymen. 

There is not now, and never has been, 
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any division among the Negroes as to the 
place they hope to occupy within this 
nation. But there is a division among 
them as to the methods and choice of ways 
leading to the coveted goal. It was one of 
the defensive weapons of slavery to keep 
the Negroes divided among themselves, 
lest they unite to the injury and destruc- 
tion of that institution. 

The race has, not wholly survived this 
heritage, nor have the whites ceased in 
their efforts for divisions among us, by 
pitting one Negro against another, and the 
condition in which we are placed tends to 
make this practice more or less effective, 
The 10,000,000 Negroes in the land despite 
their seeming acquiescence in the inequali- 
ties and restrictions placed upon them, are 
determined, if it takes a thousand years, 
to enter as an equal, every avenue of 
American life. 

Today twoclasses of Negroes, confronted 
by a united opposition, are standing at the 
parting of the ways. The one councils pa- 
tient submission to our present humillia- 
tions and degradations ; it deprecates po- 
litical action; ignores or condones the usur- 
pation and denial of our political and con- 
stitutional rights, and preaches the doc- 
trine of industrial development and the ac- 
quisition of property, while it has no word 
of protest or condemnation for those who 
visit upon us all manner of fiendish and 
inhuman indignities. This form of teach 
ing is alike acceptable to the North and the 
South, It tends to keep the Negro in his 
preconceived place, and eliminates him, 
both as a factor and cause of irri.ation in 
politics and all that vitally relates to civic 
and social affairs. 

The other class believes that it should 
not submit to being humiliated, degraded 
and remanded to an inferior place. It nei- 
ther seeks nor desires that a special place 
be made for it within this nation, separate 
and apart from other people. It believes 
in money and property, but it does not be- 
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lieve in bartering its manhood for the sake 
of gain. It believes in the gospel of work 
and in industrial efficiency, but it does not 
believe in artesans being treated as indus- 
trial serfs, and in laborers occupying the 
position of a peasent class. It does not 
believe that those who toil and accumulate 
will be free to enjoy the fruits of their in- 
dustry and frugality, if they permit them- 
selves to be shorn of political power. 

Founded as this nation is, it does not 
believe that submission to injustice and the 
surrender of rights for the sake of an op- 
portunity to labor and save, is the goal to 
the road of manhood and equality which 
we seek. It believes the Negro should 
assert his full title to American manhood, 
and maintain every right guaranteed him 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
and having these, all other things will be 
added. 

However we may regard them, we must 
respect the frankness and honesty of the 
Southern people. They do not disguise 
their attitude. They boldly declare that 
they seek not to deceive the Negro, the 
nation or the world, However high the 
Negro’s character and education, however 
large his accumulation of money and prop- 
erty, however industrious and efficient as 
a laborer, they do not intend to permit him 
to enjoy with them political equality or any 
other kind of equality. They are not de- 
ceived by the Negroes who are seeking to 
delude them by submission to present con- 
ditions, in the hope of out-flanking them 
by acircuitous march. The Negroes who 
are aggressively fighting for their rights 
have the press against them and the weight 
of public opinion. They are branded as 
disturbers of the harmony between the 
races, but they have the same spirit that 
animated the founders of this nation. In 
them the soul of John Brown goes march- 
ing on. Unless the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a lie, and the throne of Al- 
mighty God breaks down, they will at last 

















take their place in our national house-hold 
as an equal among their brethren. 

Like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, the 
spirit of John Brown beckons us to arise 
and seek the recovery of our rights, which 
our enemy, ‘‘with the witchcraft of his 
wit, with traitorous gifts,’’ has sought for- 
ever to destroy. John Brown was thought 
by many, even among his friends, to be in- 
sane. But an exhibition of such insanity 
was required to arouse the nation against 
the crime of slavery and to bring on the 
civil war. No weak and ordinary voice 
can call the nation back to a sense of jus- 
tice. A common place movement or event 
cannot influence or change the present at- 
titude and current of the public mind. 
The rifle shot at Harpers Ferry received 
answer from the cannon fired upon Fort 
Sumpter. This nation needs again to be 
aroused. The friends of truth and justice 
must be rallied. But men cannot be ral- 
lied without a rallying cry ; and even with 
this upon their lips, there must be a lofty 
standard to which they may resort. Can- 
not the hearts of men warm as earnestly to 
the cry, of the rights of an American citi- 
zen, as they did to that of the freedom of 
the slave? Will the nation which could 
not tolerate the enslavement of human be- 
ings, sanction the disfranchisement of its 
citizens ? 

Abraham Lincoln set before this nation 
in its darkest hour, the preservation of the 
union as the standard for all loyal men. 
Can the men of the present take higher 
ground than to make secure the life and 
liberty of the black men who helped to sus- 
tain it when it was tottering to its fall ? 

The gage of battle has been thrown 
down. The lines are clearly drawn; the 
supremacy of the constitution has been 
challenged. In fighting for his rights the 
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Negro defends the nation. His weapons 
are more powerful than the pikes and 
sharps rifles which John Brown sought to 
place in his hands at Harpers Ferry. He 
has the constitution, the courts, the ballot, 
the power to organize, to protest and to 
resist. 

The battle before us must be fought, not 
on the principle of the inferiority of one 
race, and the superiority of the other, but 
upon the ground of our common marhood 
and equality. 

Socrates drained the cup of hemlock to 
its dregs, Jesus Christ suffered crucifixion 
on the cross; Savonorolla was burned in 
the streets of Florence, and John Brown 
was hung froma gallows. But the cause 
for which they willingly became martyrs, 
the principles they advocated, and the 
truths they taught, have become the rich- 
est and most glorious heritage of mankind. 

Before the strife and hatred of race and 
class have vanished, many will be called 
upon to wear the martyr’s crown. A new 
birth of freedom within a nation is always 
accompanied with great suffering and pain. 
How much greater then the travail through 
which humanity must pass, to bring forth 
its last and highest birth, for which all 
preceding ages have worked and waited 
until now. 

We see it in the tyrant’s face, in the op- 
pressor’s cruel wrongs, we read it in the 
statute books of every unjust law, we hear 
itin the strife of human conflict, we feel 
it in the universal aspiration of the soul, it 
comes to earth by many signs from heaven. 
The spirit of human brother-hood is un- 
barring the gates of life to admit a civiliza- 
tion in which it can reign incarnate, while 
out of the many threads of human life 
upon this planet, we are weaving the royal 
garments it shall wear. 





THE GATE OF NEVERMORE 


(To the Memory of Paul Laurence Dunbar) 


All things of earth may soon or late 
Pass quietly through an open gate 

Called Nevermore; 
And back again there’s no return, 
Although our hearts do often yearn 
To clasp some dear one, loved and true, 
Who has that mystic gate passed through, 
Adown this weary vale of tears, 
And heeding not the months and years, 
Earth and its fulness rush right on, 


Pass through and are forever gone: 


At morn we laugh and joke and prate, 
And think not of the sombre gate 
Called Nevermore; 
But, ’ere the evening shadows fall, 
Through tears we view the funeral pall 


Of one who sang his sweet, sweet lay 


A MOTHER'S 


Rock-a-bye, baby, sleep on my breast, 
Nothing can harm thee here; 
Rock-a-bye, baby, may sweet be thy rest, 
Angels are hov’ring near. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
While watch I keep, 


Father is lost on the deep. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, so free now thou art, 
Peace now has cdme to thee, 
Would that my sorrow like thine would depart— 
No more to trouble me. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
While watch I keep, 
Father is lost on the deep, 





From eerly morn till the close of day; 
And he who sang to us of yore 


Goes on as others did before— 
Has done what each of us must do: 


The gate of Nevermore passed through. 


But who is this gifted one so dear, 

Whose song of the weary heart bring cheer 
Forevermore ? 

Paul Dunbar, who from heaven doth shine 

Upon your pathway and on mine. 

Though gone a higher sphere to fill, 

His echoing lyrics vibrate still 

And generations yet unknown 

Shall reap the_sweetness he has sown, 

For glory opened wide the door 

When he passed through the gate called Never- 


morel 
—By Simeon Oliver Clayton, 


LULLABY 


Rock-a-bye, baby, my dear little beam, 
Fast now and prone in sleep, 
Care ever calleth across my dream 
O’er thy fond pleasures creep. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, 
While watch I keep, 
Father is lost on the deep. 
Rock-a-bye, baby, soon labor will call— 
Call me away from thee; 
He will care for thee who careth for all, 


Sweet will our union be. 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
While watch I keep, 
Father is lost on the deep. 
—By Azalia E. Martin 
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St. Francis of Assisi 


An Address to the Graduating Classes of the Colored High Schools of Washington, D. C., 
June 15, 1605, by E. W. DuBois. 


You have all been recently talking and 
thinking of San Francisco, that opulent, 
busy city which one day faced the shining 
western waters and the next fell into pov- 
erty, death aod ruin because beneath its 
feet the earth trembled. Such strange 
catastrophe gives the whole world pause, 
it is not new, it is old, so old, and yet ever 
and again, we need to be reminded that 
back of the hurrying throbbing life of 
every city and every day lie the world-old 
things—birth and death, joy and sorrow, 
human love and human hate—that these 
and these alone make life; and with. these 
each life must deal. 

We remember this all the more keenly 
in the case of San Francisco because of the 
magic spell of the city’s golden history and 
because of the life of the man after whom 
this stricken metropolis was named: He 
stand’s forth in the world’s annals as one 
of those saints and prophets who sought to 
read life’s riddle and tell the world its true 
unraveling. San Francisco is the Spanish 
form of che name of St. Francis of Assisi 
and it is to his life and life teaching that I 
want to call your attention: 

The fullness of his young manhood and 
his riper years lay in the 13th, century. 
That last great cyclone of the Middle Age, 
700 long years ago. It ishard to picture 
the life of other years and other centuries 
and yet remember that there lived boys 
and girls then, throbbing with life as you 
are, listening and waiting for the call. It was 
the day of Dante and Philip the Fair; the 
day when Venice and Genoa were in the 
first flush of their glory. and the German 
Hansa towns were building their quaint 
and beautiful guild halls. All through 
the world ran the thrill of that restless 
Striving and awakening; then it was that 


a boy was born in the sweet Italian city of 
Assisi, in Umbria, perahps a hundred 
miles north of Rome. His father, Pietro 
Bernadone, was a rich merchant trading to 
France, and while the mother would 
piously name the boy John, the father 
proudly called him Francis after his rich 
and beloved France, and showered his 
wealth upon him. Wealth then meant 
even more than wealth means now, and 
now it means much. Think of a hand- 
some, red-blooded boy, born in the beauti- 
ful hills of a beautiful land, surrounded by 
luxury, pampered by his parents and flat- 
tered and bowed down to by all his little 
world. Accompanied by a crowd of gay 
young fellows he spent a glorious, royster- 
ing youth—fishing for trout and sturgeon 
in the mountain streams, dancing in the 
merry Springtime, drinking the clear white 
wine in Summer and feasting in the red 
Autumnal days. 

Was not this a glorious life? Suppose 
that before you tonight stretched this gol- 
den vista of wealth and laughter and gay 
abandon--would you not be perfectly happy? 
Probably you would. Probably fora time 
life would be simply singing as it was for 
a time with Francis of Assisi. 

After that, however—if you were honest 
and unselfish, if you opened your clear 
eyes and looked upon the real world there 
would come to you as there came to this 
gay Italian 700 years ago a sense of vague 
discomfort of unfilled destiny, of wasted 
power. There would rise a dim realization 
of the misery and sorrow of the world on 
which your strident gayety would fall 
almost as mockery as blasphemy. 

Not that it would seem wrong to be joy- 
ful but rather that your joy alone would 
not suffice—not that it would be wrong to 
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laugh, but that laughter would not cure 
all the world’s ills, and that the world Aas 
ills, Something would be lacking—a great 
dark void of crying want stretching forth 
out of the shadowy valley and up the 
tremulous sides of the great wide hills, 
crying, till souls must listen, even in their 
laught -r—your soul and mine, the soul of 
Socrates and Jesus Christ, and the soul of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 

This time of listening—of pausing, of 
sudden assumption of responsibility we call 
Commencement—the Beginning of Life. 
To some of you it comes /o-nigh/—to others 
it has come earlier than this formal cele- 
bration and still to others it will not come 
till many years have passed with their 
messages of warning and enlightenment. 
To Francis of Assisi it came just in his 
budding manhood and he paused in 
astonishment to ask these questions---old 
and ever new: 

What am I? And what is this world 
about me? And this world and I---how 
shall we live together in laughter and 
work? 

So the youth sat him down in the sun- 
shine and pondered---hearing the shouting 
of his companions afar, dreaming over the 
faint echo of music and seeing new mean- 
ing in the sun and river. What thought 
came to him? The thought of every 
awakening young soul. Is life joy? Ves 
and no---yes; because it is right to be 
happy and yet---7z0, because I cannot be 
happy in the midst of a world full of mis- 
ery. Is life wealth? Yes and no---yes, 
because wealth is but that stored and gar- 
nered work which ministers to men’s 
wants, and yet---z0, because there are 
human wants and aspirations that no 
heaped treasure can satisfy. Is life glory 


and fame---yes and no---yes, for fame is the 
right reward of work well done and yet 
---no, for much of the world’s greatest 
applause is given for work ill-done and 
undone. 
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So the boy pondered as all boys ponder 
---not consciously and clearly, but subtly 
and half doubtingly. When he faced the 
gift of joy he threw himself into the mad 
vortex of delight and then slowly with- 
drew and looked on the pain and sorrow 
about him, when he faced the gift of 
wealth, he tossed away the gold lightly, 
spending like a prince, wearing his silken 
hose and velvet doublet, drinking and 
feasting until he noticed mens tarving by the 
roadside. He threw them alms 
Seized them and were hungry again and in 
their dull eyes he saw a greater, deeper 
hunger---‘‘o/ alms but a friend!’ It cried. 
Then he faced the luring glory of fame, 
and what was fame in the Middle Age but 
war? 


they 


He donned the warrior’s flashing 
uniform---he heard the martial music 
swelling on the olive crowned hills of 
Umbria---he listened to the tramping of a 
hundred horsemen as they cried ‘‘Long live 
Assisi---down with Perugra!’’ Among the 
singing waters they thundered, drunk with 
the mad wine of conquest in that great 
yellow Italian morning---but at evening 
they came wandering back. There was 
blood upon their garments, and the horror 
of murder in their souls. The damp sharp 
wind beat mercilessly on the naked misery 
of a soldier, dying in a way-side ditch, and 
Francis of Assisi paused and undid the 
chased and silver buckle of his velvet cloak 
and lay it gently across the wretched man. 
And then all silently he rode into the 


night 
And that night he turned suddenly, 


swiftly, as all men turn at the turning 
points of life, crying ‘‘Not by wealth nor 
by violence but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord.’’ And he meant by this that the 
joy of the world was not to be gained by 
selfishness nor by force but by the broad 
bonds of human sympathy. And what 
was true seven hundred years ago--is it 


not true tonight? 
Quaintly and cheerfully he began his 
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life work. ‘‘Poverty shall be my bribe,’’ 
he said---poverty and beggary would he 
wed, and wandering human charity would 
be his life calling. He gathered a little 
band about him and thus St. Francis of 
Assisi became the little brother of the poor, 
a beggar and an outcast among men, a 
listener to birds and little children. Nor 
does all this sound as strange today as it 
did in the year of our Lord, 1208. We 
Americans havea certain contempt for the 
poor and unfortunate, but our attitude 
toward human misfortune is angelic beside 
the disdain of the 13th, century. Then it 
was only the wealthy and well-born who 
were people. Beneath the knot of privileged 
aristocrats festered the mass of neglected 
and despised poor beggars and unfortu- 
nates, poor working men, cripples, feeble- 
minded and insane, all too far below the 
world, the good rich world, for the world 
to notice. When Francis turned from his 


idle playing and spending of wealth and 
his work of war and faced the bitter mis- 


ery of the world; when he said: The 
greatest evil of Italy is Poverty, and I will 
make the Lady, Poverty my bride—his 
proud father Pietro threw up his hands in 
horror and disgust. ‘‘Fool’’ he cried ‘‘to 
give up wealth, position and fame for a 
crazy cause—you are no son of mine.’’ 
But Francis crossed his breast and cried 
“Pietro, Pietro Bernadone until now I have 
called you father but henceforth I can 
truly say with these ‘‘Our Father who art 
in heaven,’’ for he is my wealth and hope. 
Out in the world then he wandered alone. 
His friends wagged their heads and 
laughed, as some friends will, but his 
mother wai/ed. And then, not suddenly 
and triumphantly; but s/ow/y in weary years 
and sickening strife, after defeat and ridi- 
cule, persecution and doubt. came the new 
deep revelation. Along the dusty Italian 
roads moved rough clad silent men, gentle 


of speech, preaching Peace and Patience, 
tending the wounded, relieving the dis- 
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tressed and reclaiming the erring. It was 
the first great mediaeval effort at social 
reform,at organized charity, at the work of 
the visiting nurse. It was the first great 
recognition in the Middle Age of the abject 
misery of the masses of men, the first 
listening to the wretched cry of outcast 
humanity. 

The pebble thrown widened in ever 
circling waves of good until the beggar of 
1208 stood at the head of the vast move- 
ment which swept the Christian world, 
dashed its spray on the strongholds of 
Mohauimed, and has lived even to our day. 
So St. Francis grew to busy, blameless, 
gentle life, the friend of birds and living 
things, the helper of the poor and needy, a 
homeless wanderer yet standing before 
kings and the mighty of the earth; until 
after less than 50 years of life he found 
eternal rest on the vine-clad bosom of the 
Appenines, and the marks of the sorrows 
of God rested on his hands and heart. 

Why have I brought you this old fash- 
ioned tale of the life of a mediaeval saint? 
Century after century has rolled by since 
his dust crumbled and floated in the mists 
that hover on the head waters of the Arno 
and the Tiber. The world has changed 
into a hastening, hurrying hungry whirl 
of weal and woe—Why should we look 
backward rather than forward for our guid- 
ing star? 

I have brought this life back to your 
memory to fix in your minds a certain atti- 
tude toward wealth and distinction, and 
the need and place of human training to 
emphasize this attitude. The lesson of the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi is not, as some 
hastily infer, the renunciation of wealth, 
and the deification of poverty. It is on the 
contrary simply this great truth: The 
work of the world is to satisfy the world’s 
great wants. Now the world wants mate- 
rial wealth, snch as food and clothing and 


shelter, but this is not all, nor even the 
greater part of its need. It wants human 
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service and human sympathy, it wants 
knowledge and inspiration, it wants hope 
and truth and beauty, and so great are 
these greater wants that often their satis- 
faction demands in some St. Francis of 
Assisi an utter renunciation of much of 
the material good of the world, that its 
spiritual starvation may be satisfied. In 
the 13th, century this was peculiarly true. 
So poverty stricken was the world in 
simple human goodness that it actually 
needed this more than it needed food and 
clothes, and to this need a brave unselfish 
man addressed himself. Today, in the 
20th, century the world is rich in material 
resources and richer too than ever before 
in spiritual content. And yet even today 
we are not so wealthy in human sympathy 
that we can turn our attention wholly to 
material wealth and neglect the greater 
wants of the world-soul, On the contrary, 
our very excess of material accumulation 
and deftness of process is additional reason 
for increased attention toward making men 
more intelligent, more unselfish and more 


broadly human. 
Thus is it not clear that with all the 


change in time and circumstances there 
remains the same old questions of attitude 
toward life. What am I, and what is the 
world, and this world and I, how shall we 
laugh and work together? 

Ever in this questioning the old humau 
drama is acted again and again on the hard 
grey bosomof theearth. Ever the joyous 
youth arises in the great dim morning of 
life and sees the golden lure of endless joy 
and wealth beckoning on the horizon. 

Ever the blood of the growing man hears 
the wild trumpet blast of deeds and fame, 
and ever then in life’s commencement 
comes the still small voice of wisdom ‘‘Not 
by wealth nor violence but by my spirit 
saith the Lord.’’ This was the history of 
St. Francis of Assisi and this will be your 
history, my young friends. And for this 
reason I am asking you to pause tonight 


and listen to the old story and learn the 
life lesson it contains. 

It would be full easy let me repeat to misin- 
terpret such a history; to tell youthat joy 
has no part in life, that wealth is merely 
temptation, that fameis mockery and that 
only by total renunciation can come the 
1eal good of living. Yet this would be 
wrong—this is untrue, and least of all does 
the life of St. Francis teach this contradic- 
tion of life. Rather his life emphasizes 
the beauty and joy of living, but not 
simply for ourselves rather for all men, his 
life emphasizes the need and use of work 
and wealth but it alsoemphasizes the fact 
that material wealth satisfies only a part of 
life’s want and that it may be necessary to 
sacrifice a part or even the larger part of 
material well-being for the advancement of 
scie::ce and humanity. Indeed at all time 
human life must be a balancing of limited 
means against infinite exds, and while all 
these life objects are desirable yet some are 
more desirable than others, and the poverty 
of human energies and resources forces us 
always to choose the more weighty and 
important and let the others wait. In St. 
Francis's day this choosing left him in 
direst physical poverty. In our day this is 
not necessary and yet the choosing of the 
greater needs of life today by any indi- 
vidual and any nation precludes all thought 
of great individual wealth, for material 
wealth is not man’s sole aim but rather 
wealth of mind and soul as well as of body 
should be his ambition; and finally the life 
of St. Francis shows that true fame—the 
only fame worth having and striving for is 
the ‘‘Welldone’’of that master who knows 
the sweat of the toiland the worth of the 


service. 
Such is the lesson which in a thousand 


livesand a thousand piaces the world is 
seeking to teach its children, and this is the 
true object of the public school system 
whose fruition and celebration you and the 
throng of your friends represent tonight, 
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Put this in terse and concrete meaning, 
what does the 2oth., century demand of the 
youth who standing at the threshold and 
commencement of life, wish to do for their 
world something of the work that St. Fran- 
cis did for his? 

It demands, I take it, four great things: 


Ambition or Force - 
Ideal or Object 
Renunciation or Unselfishness 
Technique or Work. 


First of all it demands ambition—the 
striving within your souls of every latent 
power of doing, of all the slumbering fire, 
—the quickening of muscle and stretch- 
ing of sinew, and the burning, scintillat- 
ing flash of brain—the whole massed 
might of this wonderful human machine 
alert, panting instinct with holy zeal to 
hurl its self into the world’s work. That 
was the thing with which Francis of Assisi 
started the fiery impulse, the joyous 
enthusiasm, the unshaken determination 
to make life tell for its utmost in spite 
of the contempt and mocking of men or 


the machinations of the devil—that is the. 


spirit that must animate you, young men 
and women, as you step forth into the 
world tonight. I mean, too, by ambition 
not the mere desire for success—not the 
mere following up of saccessful endeavor. 
any fool can have that. ButI mean grim 
grit—tenacious bull-dog courage to face 
defeat and disappointment and still aspire. 
That defiant attitude toward the ills of 
life that Henley sang of when he cried: 

Out of the night that covers me 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank what ever God's may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud, 
Unider the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 
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This dynamic power is the first demand 
of modern life, but a/one this power is 
dangerous. It is the bridled charger 
stamping at the portcullis and chafing his 
bit—it is the armoured warrior gleaming 
in the morning sun, twisting and twirling 
his spear, but at the sight, the world 
trembles and cries whither—to murder or 
rescue, to good or bad, to life or death? 

So tremulous with balanced possibili- 
ties of good and evil is ambitious youth 
at this life crisis that many good people 
at times half cry out against ambition, 
half preferring lifeless, nerveless, unawak- 
ened mediocrity to the stirrings of such 
infinite power as may, to be sure, knock 
at the gate of H/eaven and may just as 
surely rattle the doorposts of 4e//. These 
days of commence ment, my children, are 
the days when you may begin the greater 
life, and they are days when you may 
start in the paths that lead to crime and 
debauchery and the never ending throng 
of unsorrowed dead. This is the reason 
that in these later years we hear so little 
said to Negro youth of ambition, power, 
unconquerable resolve. Men fear you 
and some fear lest, with the might of 
power of manhood you may fail, and 
some, I shame to say, fear lest you may 
succeed. But I do not fear you because 
I know you. I know that being but 
human some of you must needs fail and 
the very force of your young energy 
drive you downward, but I know too that 
most of you will not fail but will triumph 
with the triumph of ten millions. 

The great efficient cause of this tri- 
umph when it comes will be your educa- 
tion. Life is not learned at a leap. This 
world is too old and complicated to be 
known by sudden inspiration. For this 


reason we educate children; for this rea- 
son, the state seeks to give its future 
citizens the knowledge of the Tree of Life, 


lest in the evening they see the flaming 
of the sword of death. 
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But what does this education teach or 
essay to teach? It seeks to teach the 
other three of the four things mentioned: 

1. The ideals toward which civiliz- 
ation strives. 

2. The good which can today be done. 

3. The technical method by which 
each one can help do this work. 

Or as I have said: IDEAI—that ‘‘one 
far off divine event toward which the 
whole creation moves;’’ renunciation, which 
but means the choice of the best possible 
good for all out of the infinite desirable; 
and finally the best actual method of doing 
your share. Thus stated the work of an 
educational system seems easy and clear 
and it would be If the idea/ were fixed 
and unchangeable, the duty of renunci- 
ation clear and undoubted, and the /ech- 
nigue of life always the same. But this 
is far fromtrue. Life is flux and change. 
Ideals rise, expand and grow the choice 
of the better among the good is the most 
baffling of life’s dark problems and with 
every changing want. invention, and dis- 
covery, the technique of, industry and 
work changes, 

Thus the educational system has within 
itself eternal conflict it can never be final, 
it can only continually hold clear its vast 
aim to teach children the greater goals 
toward which men are striving, to teach 
them what of these are at present 
attainable, and then to give to mind 
and hand such training as shall make 
them efficient helpers in the world’s work 
of attaining these goods. 

In the working out of the details there 
must ever be thought, controversy and 
often dispute. 

I doubt not that many of my younger 
hearers and not a few of the older ones 
have been as sorely puzzled in these later 
days as to the true aim and method as 
were Pietro the father, and Francis the 
On the one hand 


son, 700 years ago. 





come those educators and seers crying 
‘‘Hitch your wagon to a star’ and on 
the other hand come the business men 
and artisans saying ‘‘learn by doing--- 
earn a living.’’ Now it does not settle 
the real conflict of thought and aim here 
expressed by assuming that these are but 
two sides of the same advice. They may 
be and they may not be. Given a St. 
Francis with a holy zeal to relieve the 
wretchedness of outcast humanity and it 
were the essence of wisdom to cry in his 
ear: Learn by doing---succor the first 
beggar that crosses your path, systematize 
your work, so that your followers may 
live and earn their living at this work. 
On the other hand given a Francis, son 
of Pietro, whose ideal of life was selfishly 
to display his wealth and fight and 
carouse---to tell him to learn by doing 
and earn that sort of living would be to 
send him to the devil as fast as money 
could pay the bills. So today given 
young black men with the dynamic of 


-ambition and add to this an education 


which on the one hand gives them ideals 
of human service and manly renuuciation, 
and on the other teach them the wor/d’s 
experience and the fechnigue of modern 
industry---given these things and you 
have a perfect system of training. But 
given young boys and girls of your age 
starting out with the idea that the chief 
object of living is to gain as much cash 
and personal applause as can be gotten 
without serious infraction of the criminal 
code---to add an ever so thorougha knowl- 
edge of the technique of modern industry 
to such low and preverted ideals is to dis- 
grace the righteous ambition of a people 
and ruin the hope of the Negro race. 

So long as the world consists of the 
fortunate and unfortunate, the weaker and 


the stronger, the rich and the poor, true 
human service will involve ideal and 
renunciation. If you really have at heart 
the good of the world you simply cannot 
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give your whole time and energy to the 
selfish seeking of your own personal good. 
If you wish the Negro Race to become 
honest, intelligent and rich, you cannot 
make the accumulation of wealth for your- 
self the sole object of your education and 
life. ‘The object of St. Francis of Assisi 
was not to make the world poorer by his 
poverty but richer. No doctrine of uni- 
versal selfishness will ever reform society 
and lift men to the highest plane, simply 
because the world is too full of careless 
unfortunates incompetent and vicious souls. 
While you are confining yourself to the 
work of selfishly raising yourself, these 
forces are dragging down a dozen of your 
neighbors and children. You must be your 
brother’s keeper as well as your own, or 
your brother will drag you and yours down 
to his ruin. 

The life of St. Francis teaches us then 
that renunciation is the inevitable first 
payment for healthy social uplift; not 
renunciation to poverty such as the 13th 
century demanded for the 2oth century 
is plainly physical poverty in the back- 
ground but certainly today among us a 
renunciation of dreams of great wealth and 
instead contentment with humble means, 
along with deep unselfish devotion to a 
splendid cause. This is the equipment which 
is needed today as sadly and pressingly as 
in any century of the Middle Age. 

On the other hand the further the world 
goes on its journey of civilization the 
greater the need of specialization and 
technique—men must know /ow to do the 
world’s work. They must have the 
specialized skill, knowledge and insight to 
do a practical piece of the labor well. The 
skilled artisan approaches today the 
inspired artist and both in common 
Strive and sweat and toil. For what? For 
so much a day? No, forthe glory of their 
handicraft, for the good their work does 


the human beings whose welfare is their 
welfare. Their bride is not Poverty but 
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Carpentry or Painting or Weariness or 
Pain, and their reward is the reward of St. 
Francis, a better, truer, richer world. 

Thus the work of the public school is 
not on the one hand to fire aimless ambition 
without sound idea/s; nof to inspire human 
hearts with a vision of the true, the good 
and the beautiful, without pointing the 
practical way of realizing some of these 
dreams here and now in their own lives; 
not to imagine on the one hand that Desire 
and Knowledge alone will lift a race out of 
poverty and weakness, nor dream on the 
other hand that infinite skill with hammer 
or hoe will ever lead a man to do that 
which his native amdéition and educated 
aspiration do not inspire him to do, 
remembering in the colored schools par- 
ticularly that great as is the need of a new 
race for technical skill and efficiency, there 
is even greater need for the lifting and 
training of the racial consciousness in 
knowledge and inspiration, renunciation 
and ideal. 

I trust then young men and women that 
the years of training which these public 
schools have given you freely, with vast 
expenditue of treasure and human energy 
have placed you tonight on that great 
vantage ground where the burning ambi- 
tion of your youth has been, on the one 
hand inspired by ideals as broad and human 
as those that inspired St. Francis of Assisi, 
and has on the other hand taught you 
something of the actual technique of living 
and earning a living. If this is true then 
it remains for me only to greet you and 
cry God speed. 

Two years ago it was'to have been my 
pleasure to greet others of your school- 
mates on such a day as this. I cannot 
tell you, how much sorrow my misfortune, 
in not being here //en, has caused me since, 
it cannot be atoned for in words but its 
hurt is helped by the pleasure of greeting 


you tonight and of greeting them through 
you. So doubtless it will be in your lives; 
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the careers you enter will be builded of 
interlaced joy and sorrow, shade and shine, 
and although shadow-hands from other 
worlds will join in that building yet in 
your hands will the major part of the 
making of your lives lie. Build well. 
Build stubbornly and* doggedly, build 
carefully and painfully with skilled tech- 
nique but above all build by some large 
and worthy plan. Face defeat as cheer- 
fully as triumph. Face success as coolly 
as defeat. Face anything that ccmes and 
then zot only here tonight but there in the 
mists of God's great morning, when his 
darker children bring their hard-won tri- 
umphs up from the Gates of Despair and 


the Valley of the Shadow of death, lay 
your laurels not on your own heads but at 
the feet of those mothers and fathers who 
have nurtured you and toiled for you and 
smoothed the way of your life with their 
own grey hairs and tears—with their own 
life-blood. 

As it was the great object of St. Francis 
of Assisi to bring peace and succor to the 
down trodden of his day—let it be ‘your 
highest ambition to be able one day to say 
to this heart hurt and weary mother race 
of ours: 


‘“‘Thy sun shall no more go down, 

Neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; 

For the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, 
And the days of thy mourning shall be ended.” 


A CHARACTER 


His life like some aged tool he wears 


To bluntness with the toil of years; 


And deems with simple childlike trust, 


Less use doth bring devouring rust, 


Yet he who gave it makes a yield 


Of sweetness from the lilied field, 


And gives a watcher of his skies 


On earth the boons of paradise. 





—By Wilson Jefferson. 
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The Educational Condition of the Negro in Cities 


By William Pickens 


In taking up the case of the city Negro 
I feel as a jurist might feel in beginning to 
plead the cause of a man long since con- 
demned by ‘‘public opinion’’ and whose 
guiltiness and unworthiness are the com- 
mon conversation and conviction of men, 
but whom upon close examination the ju- 
rist is compelled in his own conscience to 
exculpate, and of whose general innocence 
he is actually convinced. The Negro gen- 
erally has been advertised in his worst 
phases, but the city Negro, being under 
the whiter light of the centers of civiliza- 
tion, has had his baser and uglier traits 
more than exaggerated. Most of what the 
world has been told about him is simply a 
traducement. Everybody knows that he 
isadegree more criminal than the rural 
Negro, but few know that he is far more 
intelligent, all have heard of his moral and 
physical disease and death, but few have 
been told of his admirable organizations 
to promote material, moral and intellectual 
health ; it is bruited abroad that he fills 
proportionately more of the prisons and 
convict stockades, but there is absolute si- 
lence about the fact that he supplies by far 
the greater number of teachers, professional 
and business men and the more competent 

preachers. If he fills the city slums, he 

also fills the greater proportion of the best 
homes of the Negro race; if he is weaker, 
he is wiser ; if his life is shorter, it is more 
interesting. And better twenty years of 

Atlanta than a century of the semi slavery 

of the ‘‘Mississippi bottoms.’’ 

There is a large population of black and 
white, native and foreign, in most of the 
large cities of this country which it would 
be a national blessing to have in the back- 
woods, but when this undesirable element 


is singled out from the Negro race alone 
and given to the public as the fair criterion 





of ‘‘the city Negro,’’ it is time for some 
friend of unbiased truth to calla halt, We 
throw down no gauntlet tothe man who 
advocates that the rural Negroes should 
stay where they are and become intelligent 
and independent tillers of the soil rather 
than flee to the poverty and vice of cities ; 
but we only ‘‘take him up’’ where he lets 
his enthusiasm for that good cause over- 
balance his fair judgment and carry him 
into traducement and slander of the city 
Negroes. 

As.is true of all races, the height to 
which the Negro has attained is to be meas- 
ured in cities rather than elsewhere. This 
is due to better educational advantages and 
to the fact that city life tends more to in- 
spire independence of character. 

There are two classes which have been 
very bitterly, and sometimes justly, op- 
posed to the increasing urban population 
ot Negroes—spite of the fact that such has 
been the general tendency of the whole 
population. The first of these classes is 
the Southern agriculturalemployers. They 
of course want laborers—and the loud im- 
migratiou cry to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, they want the Negro. But the inade- 
quacy of schools and of legal protection has 
been constantly sending the Negroes to the 
city. Peonage in the country and discrim- 
inating ‘‘vagrancy laws’’ in the city have 
tried in vain to nullify this natural ten- 
dency. And the Southern press meanwhile 
has endeavored to stamp the city Negro 
with the very worst reputation. 

The other class which strongly opposes 
the Negro’s coming into town is the good 
white inhabitants of our Northern cities 
who have so much sympathy for the handi- 
capped Negro that they cannot bear to live 


near him. They think he is all right ata 
great distance ; and if he will only remain 
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in the South they will strenuously advocate 
his freedom and equality through their 
magazines and missionary publications. 
It was fortunate for Homer that he lived in 
Greece and was separated from the African 
by the deep Mediterranean and the dry 
desert, for then he could speak calmly and 
conscientiously of ‘‘the blameless Ethio- 
pian,’”’ Think of that ancient Caucasian 
dubbing the ancient Negro ‘‘blameless!’’ 
Would he not have changed his opinion 
had some swarthy Egyptian crossed the 
sea and endeavored to settle down in Ath- 
ens as his next-door neighbor? 

Was it not to be expected that with the 
advancement of independent trades and 
professions among Negroes they would do 
a smaller percentum of the farm labor? 
They did 29 per cent of it in 1890 and 22 
per cent in 1900. But if the farm laborers 
decreased in proportion, what was the in- 
crease? In 1900 there were more farm 
owners, more mechanics, more doctors, 
more educators, and, best of all, more 
young menand women in city high schools 
and incolleges. In 1900 many adult young 
Negroes were in school who in 1890 would 
have been put upon farms. And I do not 
regard the change as deplorable. And I 
will not regard it as a calamity when the 
time comes wherein the Negro woman will 
no longer do 75 per cent of all the work 
done by women on farms but will keep the 
home instead. 

Negro students in ‘‘secondary’’ public 
high schools more than doubled between 
1890 and 1900, due chiefly to increase in 
the Southern and central states. Many 
schools called ‘‘high’’ in the South, how- 
ever, do not justify the name. The Ne- 
groes of Northern cities are particularly 
intelligent : and that is the reason, I sup- 
pose, why of all the slander heaped upon 
city Negroes, the Negro of the Northern 
city gets the bulk. His illiteracy is very 


low. 
The public money spent upon the educa- 
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tion of Negroes in our Southern cities js 
bringing proportionately far better results 
than the great sum spent for the education 
of the whites. There is, as arule, no com. 
parison to be made between the salaries of 
teachers and values of real estate and ap- 
paratus of white and Negro public schools 
in the South, and yet the result of the Ne 
gro teacher’s work compares most favorably 
with that of the white’s. In some cities 
the Negro teacher has 50 per cent more of 
pupils and the white teacher gets 100 per 
cent more of salary. And in some of the 
smaller towns there is no Negro public 
school property in existence. 

Of public educational funds the Souther 
Nero is being robbed. 
to use, but if this government is a repre. 
sentative democracy; if children are edv- 
cated, not for thesake of their parents, but 
for the sake of their state and community; 
if public taxes pay for public education; 
and if the laborer who works for an em- 
ployer helps that employer to pay that em- 
ployer’s taxes—then educationally the 


It is strong language | 








~— 


Southern Negro is literally being robbed of | 


three-fourths of his due. 
of Southern campaigns to ‘‘divide the 
school taxes,’’ but the least bit of economic 
sense sees that so long as a Negro doesa 
day’s work for a white employer or rents 
and pays for a white man’s house, so long 
there can be no just and equitable separa 
tion of the school taxes. The man who 
pays you rent and pays you a greasy bill, 
helps you to pay yourtaxes. The man who 
holds the throttle and the man who throws 
the switch help to pay the railroad taxes 4s 
truly as the man who owns the stock. We 
could as sensibly and as successfully sepa 
rate the taxes of capital and labor, of Jews 
and Gentiles, of Catholics and Protestants, 
or of saints and sinners. Furthermore, 
many Negro children would have fathers 


paying taxes into the white school fund. 
Why should the white man seek such 
tremendous advantages if he is confident of 


You often hear | 
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“superiority ?’’ 

It would be a curious and comical his- 
tory—a ‘‘History of the Progress of (white) 
Popular Opinion as to the Intellectual and 
Psychic Make-up of the Negro.’’ At first 
he was simply a brute incarnated with the 
humanform. But the miscegenation forced 
upon him by his white captors destroyed 
that theory, and he became ‘“‘a little higher 
than the chimpanzee,’’ but intellectually 
bounded by hard and fast lines which shut 
him out forever from the province of true 
humanity. John C. Calhoun put it: show 
me a Negro that can read Greek syntax 
and I will regard him as a human being. 
But as soon as he got the privilege of hold- 
ing a text-book in his fingers without the 
danger of having his hand cut off, he mas- 
tered the higher forms of intelligence— 
when, behold! some of his enemies had 
gone around to the Creator and obtained 
from Him the remarkable confidence that 
He had simply created the Negro with 
mental powers of the ‘‘imitative’’ kind, and 
that spite of his intellectual possibilities he 
is ‘morally unfit.’’ 

Imitative / the best things of the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization of today are but imita- 
tions of the two chief powers of antiquity 
—of the Roman god of law and war and 
the Greek goddess of art and philosophy. 

And morally unfit! Why, the Negro 
race is on the world-moral side of every 
gteat question in thiscountry. Ask Chris- 
tendom who is fighting on the right side of 
the question of the ‘‘brotherhood of men’’ 
inthis country, the Negro or the Caucas- 
ian ; ask fair judgment who has the better 
moral and Christian side of the most vital 
questions of our inter-racial life. 

I believe that these quacks have misrep- 
resented Jehovah: for surely the great 
Creator who wrapped His face in a thun- 
der-cloud and denied plain audience to even 
Moses and the Prophets, has not conde- 
scended to such conversational intimacy 
with the tribe of Vardamans, Dixons, Haw- 
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thornes and Adamses. 

The unceasing progress of the American 
Negro has driven the latest school of orac- 
tilar impostors to the concession that the 
black man was created, not ‘‘a little higher 
than the chimpanzee,’’ but ‘‘a little lower 
than the Anglo-Saxon.’’ This is the last 
ditch of a retreating enemy, and in my 
judgment it will be triumphantly carried 
by the next generation of American blacks. 

One of the most commendatory things 
that can be said of the educated city Negro 
is that he never organizes lawless mobs and 
murderous riots; he leaves that course of 
questionable conduct to ‘‘the best white 
citizens.’’ The Negro has the American 
consciousness, is thoroughly American at 
heart. He has more sympathy for Ameri- 
can institutions and principles of govern- 
ment than the rabble which we import from 
Europe. He is a patient and faithful work- 
man. I donot care to commend him un- 
qualifiedly, however, for not organizing a 
strike when it is needed. 

You often hear of the increasing scarce- 
ness of Negro labor in the South, and es- 
pecially of the lack of domestic servants in 
cities. And a great injustice has been done 
the Negro by those who have advertised 
this ‘‘scarceness’’ and ‘‘lack’’ without ad- 
vertising the causes therefor. When we 
look up the causes of the condition it shows 
much less to the Negro’s discredit. The 
general scarcity is due to the tremendous 
growth of Southern industries and the con- 
sequent increased demand for labor. An- 
other cause, very creditable to the Negro, 
is his increasing independence in trade and 
profession. And the cause for the lack of 
black servants in cities is to the Negro’s 
very especial credit : we heartily commend 
the mothers and fathers for sending their 

16 and 18 year old daughters to school in- 
stead of subjecting them to the perils of 
domestic service, where, if betrayed, the 
caste legislation leaves them without a rem- 
edy. Itis well that the young man, in- 
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stead of seeking the position of butler or 
carriage-driver, is remaining a longer time 
at school in quest of a fuller and nobler 
life. 
sive spirit in the Negro race should deprive 
O, that they 
who tell would tell the ‘‘whole truth !’’ 

I am proud of the Negro’s interest in ed- 
ucation. 


It is unavoidable that this progres- 


the South of a few servants. 


Fair-minded white men acknowl- 
edge that poor blacks have a much greater 
interest in educating themselves than have 


poor whites. Poor white people in Ala- 


bama put their tender little children into a 
cotton factory and, with the money they 
earn, paya Negro woman to do the cooking 
and washing; and with this same money 
the black woman is keeping her little black 
children in school. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
would say that such is the ‘‘compensation’’ 
for the prejudice that keeps the black chil- 
dren out of the factories. 

And if the white people of Southern cities 
import a few Southern Europeans for do- 
mestic and other service, there will be com- 
pensation for the Negro in that : it will be 
a lesson for both our blacks and whites—it 
will teach the Negro how to ‘‘hustle’’ and 
the Latin blood willteach the Anglo-Saxon 
how to respect his servants. 

Now, I know as well as the editors of 
sensational newspapers, that in Southern 
cities there is another class of Negroes, and 
quite different from the one of which J have 
spoken. There is the Negro of the ‘‘coon 
song,’’ and of the slum dive, and ‘‘Satur- 
day night street.’’ But he is sufficiently 
advertised in the daily news, and I insist 
that it is non-Christian and nonsensical to 
hold him up as the limit of the possibilities 
of ‘‘the city Negro.’’ The representative 
class of city Negroes is superior morally, 
intellectually and materially, to the op- 
pressed denizens of the backwoods who 
have never had any real chance at civiliza- 
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tion. Perhaps nothing is more obvious and 
interesting than the superior type of their 
religion. The backwoods religious service 
in the city is the exception. In the coun. 
try it is principally emotion, in the city in- 
telligence is supreme. 

It isa queer thing to say that ‘‘jim-crow” 
street cars and other caste legislation in 
Southern cities are not in spirit aimed at 
the lower but at the better class of Negroes, 
And this explains the otherwise curious 
fact that such legislation did not come into 
vogue until there came into existence a ‘‘bet- 
ter class’’ of Negroes just as ‘‘education- 
al’’ suffrage amendments were not deemed 
necessary until a class of Negroes had be- 
come so well educated as to threaten to bea 
real power in Southern politics. 

All these things make us so confident of 
the reality of the Negro’s power and of the 
artificiality of the white man’s ‘‘superior- 
ity,’’ that we simply dare the Caucasian to 
give the Negro equality of opportunity. As 
the Southern pickaninnies say when they 


are in ‘‘dead’’ earnest : 
you!’’ I double-dare you to give the Ne- 


gro child in the public school dollar for dol- 
lar to the white child instead of one dollar 
for four to the white. In your require 
ments for citizenship set up any moral or 
intellectual standard you please, require 
sainthood and Sanskrit if you wish, and! 


dare you to apply the test impartially to 
white and black. Not one inch do we ask 


that the standard be brought down to us, 
but we demand an impartial opportunity 
to come upto the standard. Require just 
as much of the Negro as you would require 
of any man, and give him just as much for 
his merit as you would give to any mat. 
And I dare you, Caucasian, giant of a hun- 
dred generations and lord of a hundred 
lands—I double-dare you to run the race of 
the next century with the ‘‘black man of 
America’’ after granting him, not patron- 
age and pity, but only EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 








“I double-dare | 
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The Negro’s Part in the Discovery and Explora- 
tion of America 


By George W. Harris 


After my hasty and necessarily incom- 
plete account of the black man in Spanish 
America, it must be clear that those thou- 
sands of willing Africans played in no wise 
the negligible part that present history as- 
signs to them, but a vital part in Spanish 
discovery and exploration. It seems as if 
the slaves formed the backbone of almost 
every Spanish expedition during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

This is not hard to explain. Very early 
as we have seen, they had a large popula- 
tion outnumbering their masters every- 
where, according to all authorities, and in 
communities as much asten toone. In 
the next place the Negroes flourished in 
the regions and under the climates, that 
were extremely debilitating to the white 
invaders. When we add to these advanta- 
ges, their remarkably independent spirit as 
exhibited by their uprisings in Virginia in 
1528 and in Mexicoin 1530; their ambi- 
tious fearless spirit, as illustrated by Ste- 
phen, the Negro Pioneer in Texas and New 
Mexico ; and when lastly we take into ac- 
count the intelligence of many of them, as 
exampled in the case of the pilot of Arre- 
lano and ‘“‘the Mandingo servant, who 
could write the Arabic language with great 
beauty and exactness.’?’ whom Wright 
speaks about in saying that many of the 
Negroes imported by the Spaniards were 
neither savage nor ignorant; when we take 
into account their numbers, their hardi- 
hood, theirdaring and intelligence it seems 
only natural that they should play the large 
part they did. 

After the English Colonies had settled in 
Virginia, in the next century after the 
Spaniards and Negroes had occupied the 
Same sites, we have reason to believe that 


the Negro continued to be a factor in the 
Western exyloration expeditions. As the 
slaves did not outnumber their masters in 
these early days in the British Colonies, 
they were perhaps not as important a fac- 
tor as in the Spanish Colonies. But when- 
ever expeditions were made by the colo- 
nists into the unbroken western country, 
the slaves were taken along as a matter of 


course. 
We have some notable examples of the 


Negroes’ service on the frontier, where 
they evidently served not only as servants 
but as soldiers as well. 

Daniel Boone on his frontier explocations 
apparently made much use of them. Sha- 
ler, in his ‘‘Kentucky,’’ tells of a Negro, 
who was killed at Boone’s village called 
Boonesoro in the year of 1774. ‘‘This,’’ 
the lamented author says, ‘‘was inthe first 
engagement between whites and Indians 
on Kentucky soil.’’ 

Washington, on his perilous errand for 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, through 
a hostile Indian country to St. Pierre, the 
commandant of the French fort at the 
“*forks of the Ohio’’ had Negroes with him. 
According to Lodge and Garner’s History 
of the United States, his ‘‘servants’’ form- 
ed his entire force except ‘‘Christopher 
Gist and an Indian chief called Half-King 
together with French and Indian interpre- 
ters.’’ It will be recalled that this journey 
through ‘‘an unbroken wilderness’’ was 
not only an errand but an exploring expe- 
dition, which later in the French and In- 
dian war, served Washington in good stead. 

In the Revolution, there were many Ne- 
groes in the New England Regiments. 
Some of these regiments accompanied the 
Arnold expedition through the wild coun- 
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try of Maine and Southern Canada to Mon- 
treal. General Jackson had many Negro 
soldiers with him on his invasion of the 
unoccupied Spanish territory of the South. 
To these soldiers on their discharge, he 
issued an address which is on record. 

Even in the great exploring expeditions 
of the nineteenth century, the Negro had 
apart. Onthe Lewis and Clark explora- 
tion of the West from St. Louis to the 
mouth of the Columbia in the Pacific in 
1805 and 1806, there was a black man 
named York. He is frequently mentioned 
in the report of the captains to the Gov- 
ernment. They named a river, which was 
especially ‘‘treacherous’’ because of its 
shoals and because the rains had swollen it 
to several times its normal size when they 
had to cross it, York’s Dry River. York’s 
Dry River is now the famous Custer’s 
Creek near Blatchford’s and Morgan in the 
yellowstone region on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

On both of the Fremont expeditions, the 
first to the Rockies in 1843, and the second 
to California in 1845, there were Creoles, 
to whom together with the Canadians he 
attributes much of the success of the ex- 
peditions. He commends especially one 
‘*young colored: man from Washington City 
who volunteered to accompany the expe- 
dition and who played his part manfully 
throughout.’’ This young colored man 
was ‘‘Jacob Dodson,’’ a free Negro, who 
joined the expedition out of a pure love of 
exploration and adventure. 

For this Georgian, Captain Fremont, to 
so commend a free young Negro speaks 
voiumes for the part he played on the great 
expedition of the period of intense ante- 
free Negro feeling preceding the civil war. 

With this example of manful service of 
the Negro in the last great exploration ex- 
peditions in the United States, we can con- 
clude that from the time of the Negro tribe 


found in their settlements in South Amer- 
ica by the contemporaries of Columbus 





down to our present time, the Negro has 
been a vital and constant factor in the dis. 
covery andexploration of our country. 

But these facts have a wider significance 
than the historical knowledge which they 
may add. America owes a debt to the 
American Negro, for his part in her early 
history. Many of the names in American 
geography, like that of the Negro River, 
the largest tributary to the largest river in 
the world, the Amazon, and the town of 
York and York Dry River in the Yellow- 
stone, will upon research, I believe, show 
their connection with Negro pioneers. But 
the great debt of gratitude to the American 
black people is not merely for the geo- 
graphical names ; neither can it be for only 
his assistance in the exploitation of this 
country’s resources, but it must also be for 
his constant and not half-told service in her 
exploration. 


At the same time these facts should be 
of the greatest significance to the Afro- 
American. The colored youth must know 
that it is neither correct or just to him to 
say that his race was brought here centu- 
ries after the country had been discovered 
by Caucasians and the place had been by 
them made for his people. He should know 
that these proud and prejudiced taunts of 
the uninformed Anglo-Saxon are the basest 
calumnies; that since the early dawn of 
American history, the Negro has helped 
to create his own place in this country. In 
short a knowledge of his race in early 
America should sink into his heart a more 
deep and permanent love of race and of 
country. 

Finally America owes and should give 
out of her gratitude one thing more to the 
American Negro, and that is credit. The 
Afro-American should be given credit for 
the work of Stephen, the discoverer of New 
Mexico and the Zuni Indians; for the many 
illustrious pioneers, some mentioned but 
more left unmentioned by the partial his- 
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service of that unnumbered host of black 
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savage warfare and killing climates to aid 
in the discovery and exploration of this new 
world. 





YELLOW JOURNALISM 


What are the characteristics of Yellow 


Journalism? They may be summarized as 
follows: 
First: It is sensational. It cares noth- 


ing for the advancement of any cause. In 
fact it has no cause but to tickle, startle 
and incite to madness. 

Second: It is pruient in its taste. It 
rather prefers a fetid carcas to clean and 
healthful news. The scandal of the day 
constitutes its chief menu. It lives only 
as it can serve to the public that which will 


poison the body politic or break down con- 
fidence and destroy respect. 

Third: It is iconoclastic. It builds up 
nothing, it respects nothing, and it hopes 
for nothing. It has no principles by which 
to work and it therefore goes about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom it may devour. 

Fourth: It maketha lie. Truth is a 
stranger to it, Its plausability is in its 
fascinating garb; its tongue is glib and 
smoothe, but its body is corrupt and has 
the stench of ancient eggs. Yellow Jour- 
nalism is a curse to the race. 











Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


BREAKING THE NEWS GENTLY 


‘“My dear, dear Annie, I came to say 
Your brother lost something important to-day.”’ 


‘‘Money?”’ asked Annie; ‘‘Or place? Do tell! 
Or was it some friend that brother loved well?’ 


‘‘Oh, no, not money nor place nor friend, 
But something we all shall loose in the end.’’ 


‘*Pray tell me! Pray tell me!’? Miss Annie 
replied, 
‘I’m sure I’1l be brave, whatever betide.’’ 


‘‘Ah! weli,’’ said the lady, not mentioning death, 
At noon, dear Annie, ‘‘he lost—his breath!”’ 


THE BARN-YARD EXAMPLE. 


Go to the barn-yard, old ‘‘knocker’’ 
Consider the hens and their ways— 

What a deuce of a noise they kick up 
Whenever the least hen lays! 


All of the hens start a-cackling 
With their lusty lungs and true, 
And, not to be left out, the roosters— 
They start up a-cackling, too. 


With their cackling and cackling, they greet us, 
As oft as the deed is done, 

And thus do they tell there has happened 
Some brand-new thing ’neath the sun. 


Not a soul can doubt that they’re happy, 
And proud of their sister’s success— 

And so by their cackling and cackling 
Three cheers do the chickens express, 


So go to the barn-yard, old ‘‘knocker’’ 
And this truth fix firm in your head: 
Don't ‘‘knock’’ when your neighbor does some- 
thing, 
But ‘‘cackle’’ and cheer him instead. 


AWFUL WORRIED 


‘‘Brer Moses,’’ said Brer Johnson, 
‘I’m pestahe‘l nigh ter deff— 

Mah wife plagues me fo’ money, 
Ef I turn right er lef’. 


‘‘Ter-day she wants a quaitah— 
Ter-morrer it’s a dime; 

It’s money, money, Moses— 

It’s money all de time. 


“Brer Johnson,’’ said Brer Moses, 
“‘Pray tell me what yo’ wife 

Kin do wid all dat money— 
Can’t see ter save mah life!”’ 


An’ den Brer Johnson whispahed, 


- “TI don’t know how it’s spent, 


But ’twix’ me ’n you‘ Brer Moses, 
I ain’t turned loose a cent.” 


THE NEW WAY 


I used to take my pen in hand 
In days of long ago, 

Or else no letter I could send 
To absent friend or foe. 


But now I take no pen in hand 
Yet, after the day’s alarms, 

The letter’s gone and I fondly take 
The typewriter in my arms. 





THE MAN IN FRONT 


A thousand happy hearts beat in cherry unison 
with the merry orchestral music, which super- 
seded the college yells, when a half-hundred men 
and one lone woman marched down the long aisle 
of Assembly Hall to receive their degrees from the 
President of Marlboro College. Flowers and 
shrubbery and picturesque mottoes are flying ban- 
ners were in striking harmony wtth the gay cos- 
tumes of the participants and guests, and height- 
ened the general liveliness of the scene. 

But the presence of one man—Morris Townsend, 
a member of the graduating class—was sufficient 
to cause some depression among the majority of 
his classmateo and teachers. Morris Townsend, 
or ‘‘Old Horse,”’ as his classmates called him, had 
been compelled by straightoned circumstances to 
work his way through college. ‘That fact had all 
along served to prevent his sdmission into the 
ultra ‘“‘smart set’? in college. The ‘‘rowdy” 
elemont had excluded him because he did not use 
profane languags, never played games of chance, 
had never tasted liquor, had never known what it 
was to send cloudlets of smoke curling through 
tye air from the end of a ‘‘bull dog” pipe, and 
would never join any of the college fraternities. 
His teachers were out of patience with him for 
anoth reason. Old Horse usually kept behind in 
his studies. Literally he stood at the foot of his 
class, and earued his degree with barely a mark to 
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spare. Sometimes he was called the ‘‘Goody- 
Goody;”’ at other times he was called the ‘‘Dull- 
ard;’’ but the name which clung to him was Old 
Horse. It is certain that many of his classmates 
would have been elated if they could have dis- 
covered some legitimate way of getying rid of his 
obnoxtious presence on commencement day; and 
it is by no means improbable that many members 
of the faculty shared the general opinion that Old 
Horse ‘‘wasn’t fit to graduate,’’? and that he 
*“‘never would amount to anything.”’ 

Old Horse had no parents or relatives or frienks, 
so far as anybody knew. On commencement day 
there were no presents for him, as there were for 
the other members of the class. No one had a 
complimentary word to say to him except Felicia 
Fairmount, the lone representative of thh female 
sexin his class and the daughter of one of the 
professors in Marlboro College. Miss Fairmont 
said: 

“Don’t be discouraged Mr. Townsend; there's a 
place for you somewhere. Folks who stand at the 
head in college don’t always stand at the head in 
the world. I hope you will get ahead of all those 
fellows who have learned to faugh at you.” 

Of course, Felicia knew how Morris had been 
treated, bnt Morris never dreamed that she cared 
anything about it. The best reply that he could 
frame was: 

‘*Fate’s against me, Miss Fairmount.’”’ 

Wasn’t it strange that he didn’t even thank her 
for her kindly remark? But she consoled herself 
by thinking, ‘‘Oh, that’s his way,’’ while he 
strided off without perhaps realizing that he had 
been ciscourteous. 

Mosf of his classmates secured excellent posi- 
tions—some as tutors, some as newspaper men, 
some as book-keepers, some as clerks, and many 
enterred upon professional or technical studies. 
Old Horse got a job as a mertarman on the Sub- 
urban Electric Railway. In his new place he was 
steady and faithful. He was what the world calls 
a plodder—not brilliant, not apparently quick- 
witted, but ne had gocd sticking qualities. None 
of his classmates ever dreamed that he coule ever 
be more than aa draft-horse. When they heard 
what line of work he had taken up, many of them 
made bold to say ‘‘That’s about al] he’s fit for—if 
that;” and thus they dismissed Old Horse from 
thair thoughts, while they went ahead persuing in 
various directions the paths they thought must 
inevitably lead to fame and fortune. 

At the end of ten years Old Horse went for the 
first time since he was graduated ona visit to his 
ala mater. He proudly wore his mortaman’s cap, 

is blue coat and vest with the regulation brass 
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buttons. Miss Fairmount received him cordially. 
she was now a tutor in the college. Old Horse 
told his story in a simple way. He had kept 


steadily at work since leaving school; he had not 
had a day’s sickness; he had never taken more 
than the usual “two-week’s lay-off’? in mid-sum- 
mer; and had saved more than $3,000 from his 
earnings. 

“I have always promised myself, Miss Fair- 
mount,’’ he said, ‘‘that if Good Luck ever came 
my way, I would come and tell you about it before 
I did anyone else. You were the only one to say 
a kind word to me when I was leaving here ten 
years ago, and your words have followkd me. I’m 
indebted to you for the encouragement they 
brought me, though | confess I’m late in saying 
so. I remember I said then that Fate was against 
me. I’ve ronnd out since that fate isn’t against 
anybody except the man that won’t work.”’ 

“T’m so glad you've leaoned that,’’ said Miss 
Fairmount; she added quickly, ‘‘Life’s too short 
to be spent in chewing the rag.’’ She had been 
so much in the atmosphere of college life that she 
had easily picked up the slang of the college set. 

‘*Yesterday,’’ continued Old Horse, ‘‘I scored 
my first big hit. For len years I’ve kept a dairy, 
in which I have carefully jotted down my experi- 
ences asa motorman, From that material I con- 
structed a story, which will be called, The Man in 
Front; or, Ten Years a Motorman.’’ Yesterday I 
received a check for $2,500 from my publishers in 
payment for the manuscript, and I’m to recive a 
royalty of Io per cent. The book will be issued 
this fall.’’ 

“Oh, isn’t that great!’? Exclaimed Felicia. 
And then she said, as if talking to herself, ‘I 
knew Old Horse would get there—I told ’em so!’’ 
Turning again to the subject, and speaking aloud, 
she said, ‘‘Tell me about the book---I can’t wait 
until it is published.”’ 

Old Horse replied, ‘‘The publishers say it is 
realistic and thrilling, and they predict for it a 
large run, It will beillustrated. The motorman 
is to be onthe jront page in his cap and brass 
buttons,”’ 

‘Just where he ought to bel’’ 
Felicia. 


interrupted 
“Didn’t I tell you you were going to 
get ahead of those fellows. I congratulate you, 
Morris; with ell my heart, I congratulate you.”’ 
“TI thank you,’’ said Morris; ‘‘I thank you.” 
The interview terminated before a great while. 
The next day Morris returned to his duties with 
the Suburban Electric Railway. Ten months af- 
terwards ‘‘The Manin Front’’ was published and 
scored instant success, Two years later it was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘The Trailer,’’ another book by Towns- 
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end which remained for many months the best sel- 
ler on the market. Morris Townsend was a man 
read about and talked about everywhere. The 
magazines looked him up and bought his stories 
at fancy prices, and his picture, always with the 
cap and blue coat and brass buttons, became a very 
familiar sight to the lovers of current literature. 

Meanwhile, Old Horse had not been inactive 
along other lines. He had invented and patented 
a device which would bring a motor-car to an in- 
stant stop in case of threatened danger; he had 
patented an observation car for summer tourists, 
fitted up with reclining chairs, and which could 
be instantly closed in case of a shower or storm ; 
and one or two other things. 

At the close of fifteen years of hard and faithful 
labor, Old Horse gave up his job as motorman, 
finding that he was able to live comfortably on 
his royalties from books and patents and some 
other investments. Atthe same time, he was made 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Subur- 
buan Electric Railway Company. Five years la- 
ter he was elected president of the company. By 
reference tothe company’s books, Old Horse found 
that from time to time he had been instrumental 
in giving employment to more than a score of 
those old classmates of his who used to laugh at 
him. When he became president of the company 
there were still fourteen of these fellows in the 


company’s employ. Some were clerks, some con- 
ductors, two were among its attorneys, one was its 
claim agent, and five were motormen. Most of 
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them had started out in life along other lines and 
with brilliant prospects, but they had failed igno- 
miniously and were glad to be befriended in their 
distresses by the ‘‘Dullard,’”’ the ‘‘Goody-Goody,’’ 
‘Old Horse,’’ who, though he had started at the 
bottom with no very bright prospects, was now 
President Morris Townsend of the Suburban Elec- 
tric Railway. How sweet are the revenges of time! 
President Townsend was never known to turn his 
back on anyone of the old crowd. He helped 
everyone he could and seemed happy in doing so. 
How these men felt who had once scorned him 
and turned up their noses at him now that it was 
their lot to bow and scrape and fawn when they 
came into his presence, I will leave for others to 
guess. 


Morris and his wife in their quiet afternoon 
drives used to speak frequently of the old days. 
But it was Mrs. Townsend who always insisted 
upon pointing out the contrast. Mrs. Townsend 
was no other than Felicia Fairmount. She and 
Morris had been quietly married when Old Horse 
gave up his job as a motorman. 

“TI told you, dear,’’ she would say, ‘‘that those 
who stand at the head in school don’t always stand 
at the head in the world. In more ways than one, 
you have always been ‘the man in front.’”’ 

‘‘That may be, sweetheart,’’ Morris would usu- 
ally say, ‘‘that may be, so far as my other class- 
mates are concerned ; but you have always been, 
and you always will be, the one in front with us.” 
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In the Sanctum 


NOTICE 


We wish to apologize to your subscribers for the lateness in the appearance of the 


October number of the magazine. 


On account of recent disturbances in the city of Atlanta, it has been deemed advisa- 


ble to move the office of publication from Atlanta, Ga., to Chicago, III, 


Our temporary 


address will be 110 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., at which place we shall be 


pleased to receive communications 
Oct. 10, 1906. 


THE VOICE PUBLISHING CO. 





WHERE ARE OUR FRIENDS? 


That the Negro race has friends in the 
South is undeniable. Here in Atlanta, 
recently become the hot bed of Ku-Klux- 
Klan agitation and the center for the 
bitterest attacks ever made against a race 
may be found friends by the scores and 
hundreds in the business houses, banks, 
offices, private residences and _ even 
‘‘mirabile dictu’’ in one of the newspaper 
offices. They are in these places quietly 
attending to the business that has made 
this city the mart of commercialism for the 
South. It is the good fortune of the 
writer to know many of them personally 
and he gladly records that in high 
gentlemanly and Christian treatment these 
men are not easily surpassed. 

But while these friends of ours are silent, 
our worst enemies, the provokers of strife, 
the agitators of race-war, the advertisers 
for a lynching-bee in the city and the 
advocates of the destruction of the ballot, 
nullification of the constitutional amend- 
ments and the reversal of the hands of the 
clock of time that shall reduce our race to 
ignominious serfdom, occupyth e stage with 
fire-eating articles and blood-curdling 
speeches. Our preachers have preached 
purity, obedience to law and peace with 
neighbors. Our teachers teach loyalty to 
the state and faithfulness in life. Our 
homes indicate the precepts of the Ten 
Commandments, the Golden Rule and the 
Beatitudes. Our laboring men and 


women are faithful to a fault and our busi- 


ness men and farmers are patient, steady, 
sturdy and economical. Nevertheless, 
that to the contrary, when a black sinner 
commits a dastardly crime for which he 
should suffer by law, our whole race is 
abused and scandalized with vitriolic and 
venomous language that befits the demons 
of the pit. 

We are at the mercy of the heartless 
dehumanized creature, who fancies he is 
carrying out the desires of the best white 
people. Wearecalled upon to join the 
flesh-eating cannibals in order to prove our 
loyalty to the whites, and the poor deluded 
preacher thinks to gain favor by charging 
his race with more than its share of crim- 
inals. 

On the street-cars, our ladies are insulted 
and our workingmen, returning from their 
daily toil, are treated worse than heathens 
by the hoodlums, while the conductors look 
on complacently or with a smile of 
approval. 

We simply rise in our places of humili- 
ation and say to our friends, the yoke is 
galling, our manhood is despised, our spir- 
its are being crushed, our laborers are be- 
coming disturbed, our sense of security is 
shaken; we need your help. WHERE ARE 
OUR FRIENDS? 

SHALL WE HAVE SEPARATE CARs? 

In the present seething-pot condition of 
Atlanta, the contention is made that the 
fact that the races ride in the same street- 
car, though in separate parts, is account- 
able in large measure for the occasional 
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outburst, of deviitry that shocks decency 
and that heats the blood hotter than the 
famous furnace of Nebuchadnezzar. Act- 
ing under the delusion, unworthy a school- 
boy’s learning, some wiseacres propose an 
astonishing cure for this deviltry of sep- 
arate cars for the Negroes. As one reads 
the so-called reasons for this proposition, he 
soon finds that two motives, one wise and 
the other unwise, actuates this fenny 
statement, viz., to cure the deviltry and to 
humiliate the Negro. 

To eradicate the deviltry in men is the 
central purpose of our Christian civiliza- 
tion. But eradication is a false method in 
the redemption of men. Expulsion is the 
true idea, and this done by another power 
that is brought into action. Nevertheless, 
deviltry and meanness must be destroyed 
in order to insure peace to individual con- 
science and to national well being. But, 
the humiliation of the Negro lieth not 
along the line of having him sit by himself. 
It is no humiliation for the Japanese to sit 
with Japanese or for the inhuman Cossacks 
to keep company with his kith and kin; 
neither is it a humiliation for black men to 
ride with black men. We consider it a 
humiliation only when, because we are 
black and for no other reason, we are 
denied our rights, robbed at the ballot-box, 
driven out of courts with lynch justice, 
refused common civic treatment that 
belongs to decent men and loyal Ameri- 
cans. 

If it will conduce to the peace of society 
and to the protection of our women from 
the insults of white men and to the com- 
fort of all parties concerned, we say it 
deliberately, ‘‘as for me and my house,”’ 
give me a separate car or a ttailer. But 
we make one request, viz. Frame the 


law in such a way that no white man shall 
be allowed upon the car set apart for the 
Negro race and the conductor shall be 
liable to a fine of $25.00 for permitting a 
violation of the law. 


You ask what about 
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colored passengers riding upon cars set 
apart for whites? The fact is colored peo- 
ple do not violate this law on the railroads 
and they will not violate a like law on the 
street-cars. A separate car will save our 
ladies from the insults of white men and 
give us men passengers decent seats and 
guarantee to us protection. In the inter- 
est of peace and comfort and protection to 
our ladies, we say that we are no more 
anxious to have the whites ride at our 
sides than they are to have us at their 
sides. This is the dictum of self-respect. 
we are not clamoring to ride with white 


men; but we are clamoring to ride with 
decent men. The writer of this editorial 


is a member of the largest Protestant 
denomination on this continent. The con- 
stituency represented by the pigment under 
his skin is less than one-tenth of the 
entire membership of the denomination. 
The other nine-tenths, barring a several 
good-sized ‘‘baker’s dozen’’ are of that hue, 
or better huelessness, that makes the 
American Indian knash his teeth when one 
of them isin sight. We are not in that 
church, however, in order to be with 
‘‘white people,’’ for with us, ‘‘white’’ as 
such is not the badge of character, nor is it 
any more acceptable with God _ than 
‘‘black.’’ But we are in that church—the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—because of 
what these white people represent viz: law, 
order, a high degree of spirituality, brother- 
hood, a fair chance, equality in all the 
rights, privileges and duties of her member- 
ship. We associate with these white men 
because of their ideas and ideals and splen- 
did achievements for God and mankind, and 
we are in quest of ideas and not of wives; 
we are searching for noble characters to 


keep company with and not for meaning- 
less colors. 

If, therefore, we have nothing to give in 
return, it will be no hardship to set us 
apart to ourselves. But if nobility of char- 
acter, decency of person, purity of life and 
genuine gentlemanship and womanly 
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deportment count for anything, we rise to 
a question of privilege and humbly say, 
ladies and gentlemen of the white race, 
you can find these clements in many of the 
Negroes at your door. 

That to the contrary notwithstanding, 
knowing that these statements will be 
hooted down with audacity par excellence, 


we simply plead for decency, fair play and 


protection. 
We can do no other. 


The Making of Our Magazine. 

In another column will be found a full 
statement of the changes and successes of 
the magazine whereby it now takes rank 
as the strongest and the safest magazine 
from a financial point of view of all the 
magazines published by the race. A few 
weeks ago a facetious and superficial writer 
took advantage of the courtesy of a certain 
newspaper extending to him its columns 
and raised the calamity howl with refer- 
ence to our magazine. It is gratifying to 
us to know that even in the quarters from 
which he expected greatest approval we 
received assurances of disapproval for this 
unfriendly act and words of commendation 
for our course and expression of faith isa 


our venture. 
In answer to this falsetto voice that con- 


ceals itself behind the courtesy of a news- 
paper, we ask the question, ‘‘How stands 
TEH VOICE OF THE NEGRO?”’ The answer is 
as follows: We have been able by receipts, 
changes and valuable additions and sales to 
pay off $10,000 and now have a debt of 
only $5,000 left with assets aggregating 
more than two thousand dollars, with a 
subscription list far in advance of any ever 
had by a Negro periodical and with a 
rating in the confidence of the subscribers 
and readers all over the country and with 
the business men of Atlanta, that warrants 
the statement that the Vorck oF THE NEGRO 
starts out again upon a basis not equaled 
by any other race magazine. As an evi- 
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dence of this prosperity, we are not now 
selling stock. We withdraw from the 
market our stock. We simply ask the 
continued support of our agents and read- 
ers. 

We expect by a vigorous campaign to 
reach a much larger subscription-list. We 
shall be prepared to announce in the future 
more material additions and changes to 
meet the growing needs of the magazine. 


Are The Latin People Capable of a Demo- 
cratic Government? 

The Revolution in Cuba raises the old 
question as to the democratic capacity of 
the swarthy Latins. History confirms the 
position that this branch of the human 
family is not endowed with the power to 
conduct a republic. The bloody revolu- 
tions of Rome and Italy in the past are 
vocal with positive proof. The South 
American states are in a perpetual turmoil 
and fratricidal strife. From the time that 
Cortez walked in blood through Mexico, 
these Latin people have been shedding each 
other’s blood in profusion. 


They have prospered under absolute 
monarchy and Oligarchy, but when it 
comes to that form of government in 


which th: people rule by vote they are 
woefully deficient. It requires no prophet 
to see the end of this experiment in Cuba. 


On Abraham Lincoln 
By D Augustus Straker, February 1, 1906. 

At this time when statesmen, and other 
men of affairs in relation to our country’s 
best interest, and the perpetuity of the Na- 
tion, seem asleep, and only those things 
which protect wea'th and commercial great- 
ness are are thought of, when human 
rights and the civic rights of men are 
turned aside for graft, and personal greed 
in office, it is well for a moment to reflect 


upon the deeds and principles of men who, 
in the past, loved their country more than 
themselves and the rights of man more 
than dollars. In such reflections, no one 
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man, save George Washington, the father 
of our country, better illustrates love of 
country, paramount to all other things, 
than Abraham Lincoln. 

In early life, though deprived of the ad- 
vantages of wealth and education, Abra- 
ham Lincoln applied himself diligently to 
study and observation of such as pertain to 
hiscountry’s best welfare. Beginning in 
an humble station of life, such as a farm 
boy, a rail splitter on a farm, a country 
clerk in a store he turned everything to- 
wards his manhood development. He be- 
lieved in the principles laid down by the 
forefathers of his country and the truth of 
their enunciation that ‘‘All men were cre- 
ated equal and were possessed. of certain 
inalienable rights, and among them are the 
right of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ 


This political fundamental principal 
seemed to lie near his heart, and to take 
deep seat in his judgment. It may be 


safely said that this doctrine formed the 
basis of his future civil and political life. 
He carried it in his dealings with all men, 
rich and poor, high and low in station of 
life, black and white alike. These views 
were his chart on the hustings, on the 
forum, in church and in State, and they 
fashioned his life, as well as a poor boy on 
a flat bottom boat plying the Mississippi to 
New Orieans, as they did in his business, 
as chief execut've of a great nation of peo- 
ple. The first opportunity he had to ex- 
press his sentiments in accordance with his 
belief as to human rights, was when he 
saw a negro man, a slave, brutally beaten 
by his overseer at the wharf at New Or- 
leans. It was here that Mr. Lincoln is 
said to have made his first anti-slavery 
speech. He said, itis related, on seeing 
the brutality inflicted upon the Negro by an 
overseer and the blood streaming from his 
body, where he had teen wounded by 
blows, inflicted by a club in the hands of 
the overseer,—'‘‘If this be slavery, and I 
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get a chance to hit it, I will hit it hard,” 
which he did as we all know. 

Mr. Lincoln’s life as exhibited his 
deeds and words, may be viewed from four 
distinct staudpoints, viz,—as a_ patriot, 
statesman, emancipator, and humanitarian, 
As a soldier in the Black Hawk Indian 
War he began life for his country’s pro- 
tection and soon arose to the rank of Cap- 
tain. In 1834, the date of the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the West Indies, 
which consumed the labors of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce in England, as Anglo-aboli- 
tionist of West Indian Slavery, Mr. Lin- 
coln entered the Illinois legislature and 
was re-elected in 1836,-1838 and 1840, 
when he declined re nomination. In 1839 
he was admitted to the bar and became fa- 
mous both for his legal ability and his wit 
and humor. It is said he always tried his 
opponent’s side of the case first and then 
his own, and by this method seldom failed 
to anticipate his opponent's plan of legal 
campaign. 

At this period of Mr. Lincoln’s life, the 
nation began to rock as a ship in the tem- 
pest, and the public mind, both North and 
South, was like a burning volcano; the 
question of slaveryand its extension was 
the general discussion. The Missouri com- 
promise had been broken by the South, 
and slavery was sought to be extended into 
Kansas and Nebraska on admission into the 
union as states, the fugitive slave law had 
been enacted. The Dred Scott decision 
had been pronounced by the Supreme 
Tribunal of the nation, and the red flag of 
slavery was flaunted in the face of the Nor- 
thern men, who believed slavery to be 4 
curse upon the nation, and its extension 4 
menace to the welfare and prosperity of 
the union. Mr. Lincoln at this time be 
came a candidate for a seat in the United 
States Senate against Mr. Stephen Doug- 
lass, known as the great ‘‘Commoner.” 
The issue was the existence of slavery and 
its extension beyond the boundry pre 
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scribed by the Missouri compromise bill. 
As to the existence of slavery, Mr. Lincoln 
but as a lawyer 
deemed it ves adjudicata although he con- 
tended that the framers of the constitution 
never contemplated its everlasting life; 
but like all error, would be wounded, 
writhe in pain anddie among its worship- 
ers. On the other hand the extension of 
slavery into the territories threatened the 
welfare and perpetuity of the union, and in 
this rose Mr. Lincoln’s patriotism to the 
highest pitch. It was country first and 
last and all the time with him. Nothing 
should stand between him and country, no, 
not even slavery. In his famous debates 
with Mr. Douglass, so well known, Mr. 
Lincoln reiterated the doctrine that the 
union must be preserved, with or without 
slavery. Mr. Lincoln knew that in the 
minds of the North, the Union was King; 
with the South—cotton and slavery were 
the monarcbs: With Mr. Lincoln slavery 
was always a second consideration when 
considering the perpetuity of the union. 
When Mr Douglass with his strong logic 
would seek to divert Mr. Lincoln from the 
true question of slavery as an evil and its 
prohibition by any state under the ordi- 
nance of 1787 to the position with social 
equality with the Negro, he would reply 
such is spaceous and fantastic in argument, 
such as ‘“‘by which a man can prove a 
horse chestnut a horse chestnut.’’ Mr. 
Lincoln said of slavery, ‘I hate it because 
it deprives our republic an example of its 
just influence in the world. I hate it be- 
cause of the monstrous injustice of slavery 
itself; but I have no prejudice against the 
Southern people. They are just what we 
would be in their situation. I have no 
purpose directly or indirectly to interfere 
With the institution of slavery in the states 
where it exists. My first impulse would 
be to free all the slaves and send them to 
Siberia, but if they were all landed there 
ina day they would perish in the next ten 
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days.’’ Mr. Lincoln’s famous Cooper In- 
stitute speech, February 17, 1860, gives his 
political views on the slave question fully. 
I commend it to the student of his po- 
litical lifeon slavery. ‘‘The union must 
be preserved with or without slavery,’’ 
tells the whole story. It was Lincoln the 
patriot first, then Lincoln the emancipator. 
The emancipation of four millions of Ne- 
groes fromslavery was a consequent and 
nota prime cause. The educated Negro 
of today differentiates between Lincoln the 
patriot and Lincoln the emancipator. He 
reads the history of the struggles which 
took place between Mr. Lincoln and Lloyd 
Garrison, Wenedll Phillips, Charles Sum- 
mer and Fred Douglass upon the necessity 
for his first proclamation of emancipation 
in the District of Columbia and sees only 
Lincoln the patriot; the Negro reveres the 
name of Lincoln. They believe he was 
raised up by God, as was Moses of old, to 
destroy slavery, but sentimentality has sub- 
sided, and they read the life of Lincoln in 
the light of history, aud in that light it 
seems God prevailed over political expedi- 
ency. This does not take from the credit 
of Mr. Lincoln as an agent of Divine 
Providence. 

And now what does the life of Mr. Lin- 
coln teach? It teaches the value and ad- 
vantage of good character. Mr, Lincoln 
lived a life that made his teachings readily 
heeded. His humanitarianism was felt by 
all who came in contact with him. The 
orphan, the widow, the soldier and citizen 
all received this benefit at his hand. His 
political policy was greatly misunderstood 
by both North and South. His motto was: 
‘*Malice towards none and charity to all 
and a straight forward purpose to do the 
right as God gave him the light to see it.’’ 
As tudy of and adherence to his principles in 
public life is the best book for the young 
man seeking public advancement. The 
South killed its best friend in his assassi- 
nation. The troubles arising from the ad- 
vent of the Negro in the South in politics 
would probably have beenavoided. There 
would have been no carpet bagism in his 
propoganda. He believed in the Negro’s 
development asa man, and as a citizen 
first. I do not believe that the Negro 
wonld have received so great political 
benefits under his rule as he has received, 
but they may have lasted longer. 


















Quebec—The Oldest City of Canada 


By P. J. Clyde Randall 
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The old city of Quebec is situated one fabulous new world, Jacques Cartier, with 
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had planted its people at St. Augustine and 
Santa Fe; the English along the Atlantic 
coast, and the Dutch of Holland were, after 
this, not slow in endeavoring to have and 
hold as itsown, the magnificent harbor and 
country which is now New York City. 
Fortunately, it was then for the glory of 
the French and its people in the new world 
that Cartier laid the foundation for the 
claim of dominion by the French in Quebec 
and Canada. 


But the memorable struggle between the 
French leader Montcalm and the English 
General Wolfe, which terminated French 
dorinion in 1759 and began that of the 
English enhances Quebec's history and 
raises it to pre-eminent rank in Canadian 
history. 

When one stands first upon and within 
the cliffs and fortified walls of Quebec and 
then moves out to the plains of Abraham 
faith in the story of the great bravery 
which Montcalm and Wolfe showed in the 
battles of Quebec comes to the mind with 
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enduring strength. That Wolfe had the 
bravery to so resolutely persist in the attack 
and capture of a place so stronly fortified 
by nature, and that Montcalm, disdaining 
to meet his foe under cover of such protec- 
tion, marched to meet him in open ground 
on the plains of Abraham are heroic deeds 
of such quality as to cast forever an undy- 
ing halo of greatness around the names of 
Montcalm and Wolfe and the city for which 
they strove. 

Quebec, falling by Wolfe’s victory to the 
English, has ever since remained theirs. 
Yet when our young republic bade defiance 
to proud old England, General Montgomery 
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on the opposite bank of the river ; and at 
the Southeast point of the city there isa 
confluence of the St. Charles river with the 
St. Lawrence. 

Lower Town is a business section of Que. 
bec. Numerous wharfs are here where 
many ships with prodigious cargoes of peo- 
ple, beast and merchandise constantly land, 
One of the public markets of the city is 


in Lower Town and various stores, ware- | 


houses, factories and a very large number 
of banks. Lower Town is built upon a 
valley which nestle between the shores of 
the St. Lawrence and the mighty cliffs of 
Upper Town. A very steep slope, upon 











Another View of Quebec 


and Arnold, daring to assail Quebec’s im- 
pregnable fortifications, were repulsed. 
Therefore the thousands of tourists, who 
in the happy summer time, turn heart and 
eye and ear to Quebec, come with no shal- 
low foreign facts of historical significance 
in their minds. The eighty-odd thousand 
people who live in Quebec, principally 


speak French and live French ways, but 
they are nevertheless loyal subjects of King 
Edward the Seventh. 

The broad, graceful, impressive St. Law- 
rence river dashes along through Quebec 
separating Lower Town from Levis a town 


which are many stores, some factories and 
hotels leads from Lower to Upper Town. 

Upper Town isthe majestic portion of 
old Quebec, and whether you come to the 
city by railor boat, on business or for pleas 
ure, the very force of custom, beauty and 
history of Quebec combining, will irresist- 
ably draw you to Duferrin Terrace, the 
matchless spot of Quebec, and when onc 
there you will find the Chateau Frontenac 
standing near, to be the very comet of Que 
bec’s matchless spot. 

Upper Town, the most elevated portion 
of Quebec, embraces its most beautiful 
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streets, hotels, residences public buildings, 
parks, monuments and churches. it 
too, are very many schools and charitable 
institutions maintained by the wisdom and 
generosity of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Here are also found the leading colleges 
and the French University (De Lavalle) 
of Quebec, the Royal Military Garrison of 
Quebec and the Parliament building, the 
Governor’s offices, the chamber of the two 
legislative bodies of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment of Quebec, and the offices of the va- 
tious Governmental Departments of the 
Province. 

Many business streets are in Upper Town 


In 
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per Town. 

Leaving the C. P. R. Station which the 
trains enter from Montreal, one finds him- 
self in Roche Town, one of the great ports 
of the city of Quebec. ‘‘Choose ye your 
way’’ could well be said to any incoming 
visitor who passes to the right from the en- 
trance of the C. P. R. Station, for when a 
person reaches the corner, if he ascends 
the hill which lies directly in front of him, 
he will soon find himself in Upper Town ; 
and if he turn leftward the scenes of Lower 
Town will every where surround him; but 
just to move to the right will land him upon 
St. Joseph street the leading business high- 





where one can see displayed in the show- 
windows any article of merchandise that 
the most humble or fastidious buyer would 
careto purchase. But the most striking 
show-windows are those of the Holt Ren- 
fer Co., the great Canadian furriers and 
clothing dealers. They show the tourists 
the quality of fur clothing neceesary to 
keep Quebec people comfortable during the 
cold months. I have no doubt that furs 
tothe value of a half million dollars are 
packed in theirstores. St. Jean street, the 
greatest thoroughfare of Quebec, is in Up- 








Montmorency Falls 


way of Roche Town. 

St. Joseph street is similar both in ap- 
pearance and activity to our large, popular 
business streets of the large cities of the 
states. Onit you find large department 
stores, musical arcades, shoe stores selling 
their standard shoes; the large five and 
ten cents stores, and so on until you have 
gone the full round of various kinds of 
business houses. Now Upper Town isa 
thousand or more feet higher than St. Jo- 
seph street, but many streets lead from 
Upper Town, down through Roche Town 
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to St. Joseph street. Many of these streets 
have huge flights of wooden and iron steps, 
rising stairlike from street to street, until 
they end on St. Jean street, which running 
parallel to St. Joseph, is its aristocratic, 
business rival of Upper Town. Roche Town 
has a few banks, churches, the largest pub- 
lic market of the city and a large popula- 
tion, its residential area being great. 


The lofty and lengthy citadel of Quebec 
and the historical plains of Abraham are 
of sufficient importance to demand an in- 
terest, intense and peculiarly their own. 
The height of Duferrin Terrace above the 
towering warehouses and stores, which rise 
skyward above the St. Lawrence and its 
wharfs in Lower Town, is indeed more 
wonderful than can be told merely by 
words. But verily surpassingly wonderful 
is the superior loftiness of Quebec’s citadel 
above Duferrin Terrace. It is more than 
a thousand feet higher than Lower Town 
but its highest pavilion is but a pigmy 
gazing upward at the giant citadel near it. 
But the Chateau Frontenac built upon the 
cliffs upon which the Terrace is built, is 
the only structure of the old city which 
equals and surpasses the towering heights 
of the citadel. 


A flight of stairs leads from the Terrace 
upwards hundreds of feet through a green 
mound and ends upon a parapet of Quebec’s 
mighty citadel in which is the Royal Gar- 
rison of Quebec. From this parapet, stone 
and mortar walls over a hundred feet high 
run for more than a mile above the high 
shores of the St. Lawrence. Everywhere 
at the base of the walls of the citadel isa 
plank walk running along side of the cita- 
del from Duferrin Terrace to where the 
citadel ends and gives place to the lawn 
mound that marks the beginning of the 
plains of Abraham. On the side of the 
plank walk, which overlooks the citadel 
are banisters four and one half feet high. 


(To be Continued) 
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In the huge walls of the citadel one can gee | 
many small square windows which give | 


the citadel the appearance of a prodigious 
but gloomy prison or the foreboding out. 
lines of a retaining castle of a Baron of the 
Fuedal times. Upon the flat top of this 
immense fortress can be seen at regular ip. 
tervals, many, many huge black cannon 
protruding their long mouths from grooves 


in the walls and fastened to iron frames 


which rest upon parapets which bedeck the 
citadel at every angle of the zig-zag wall, 

These cannon are trained and can be 
trained upon every approach to the city 
and from across the St. Lawrence which 
these monster war-guns overlook. The 
parapets are stations for the British red- 
coats who garrison the citadel. And itis 
no mean sight to see them standing upon 
the parapets with their left hands upon the 
great guns, scanning the river and far away 
landscapes with field glasses held in their 
right hands, as if longing for or expecting 
the drawing near of warriors for bloody, 
terrible battle. 

It is a priceless privilege to stand upon 
the plankway at the base of this mighty 
citadel and look one thousand feet far down 
upon Lower Town and the beautiful waters 
of the broad St. Lawrence upon which now 
boats, tugs, schooners, yachts, merchant- 
men and large steamers move gracefully 
up anddown. AsI turned my eyes tothe 
citadel from the sights and scenes of the 
St. Lawrence and the spiry cathedrals and 
other imposing buildings of beautiful Levis 
which lay across the river, my mind re 
verted not only to Quebec's bloody history, 
but to Gibraltar and the long, costly, bloody 
and toilsome siege of the Japanese at Port 
Arthur. 

What a carnage, what destruction of hu- 
man life, what indescribable scenes of 
bloodshed must horrify mankind and dye 
red the pages of history, when the enemy 
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“One of the best built and equipped Hospitals in the South.” 








MacVicar 


ed attention. 
Hospital or write to 


Hospital 





Seven Eminent Atlanta Doctors on Staff 


Receives women for medical and surgical treatment. 
Moderate charges. 


HARRIET E. GILES, President Spelman Seminary 


Spelman 


Seminary 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Skill- 
For information call at the 

















DO YOU WANT YOUR 


MONEY 


ae 1 O MAKE 


MONEY? 


If so, stop worrying about the future and 
invest in the largest company of its kind 
in the world. Your money is worth more 
than 3 per cent. and 4 per cent. Are you 
getting it? This is the best and biggest 
proposition in the world. Try it now. Six 
per cent. and seven per cent. guaranteed. 
Our plan is easy; this is your opportunity. 
Don’t wait. Investigate at once. 
Address 


I. L. MOORMAN 


4&5 Court Square, Jefferson Bids. Room 53 
BROOKLYN, : NEW YORK 

















ANTI-HINH positively and permanently 
removes kinks from 
hair straight. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Full particulars for putting up and 
using for fifty cents in silver. Address 


Negro hair or makes curly 


EDWIN REYNOLDS, 
Petteway, Texas. 


To Colored Men of Thrift, Pride and 
Good Sense. 


Why longer to continue to suffer discrimina- 
tion, persecution and oppression? Vinita, Indian 
Territory, (the new state of Oklahoma) offers un- 
bounded inducements and opportunities to the 
homeseeker. I speak from personal investigation 
and experience. Valuable and exclusive infurma- 
tion obtained by addressing 

JNO. T. C. NEWSOM, 
(For the present) ror1 N. Y. Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 





$150.00 MONTHLY to branch office managers distrib- 
uting books. Either sex. Particulars 2c. 

Address today THE UNIVERSAL EMPLOYMENT Co., 
Denver, Colorado, 


No canvassing. 





A young man with means wishes to correspond with a 
young lady who has a practical education and knowledgo 
of music. Address K. T., this office. 





OIL 1S GOLD. 


An excellent opportunity for QuICcK and PROF- 
ITABLE INVESTMENT. The Hamilton Oil & Gas 
Company (Inc.), near Bartlesville, I. T. Two ac- 
tive oil-producing wells; the third now being sunk. 
Shares, $5 to $6.25, on sale. Dividends to be de- 
clared. Write our special representative, Prof. 
Jno. T. C Newsom, torr N. Y. Ave., Washington, 
D. C., for particulars. 

W. H. SMITH, Pres., Wagoner, I. T. 
Louis T. Brown, Vice-Pres., Muscogee, I. T. 
E. E. McDaniel, Sec. & Treas., 

S. McAlister, I. T 











GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
COLORED YOUTH 


Young men who wish to enter the great 
money-making field, the grocery business, 
will find great encouragement and help in 
consulting C. Gillis, Jr., & Brothers, the 
wholesale and retail grocers. They will 
not only sell you as cheap as anybody else, 
but they will teach you how to do business. 
If you go to the Gillis Brothers and invest 
only $150 or $200 and then follow their in- 
structions, you can clear $25 to $30 per 
week. About thirty-five young men right 
here in the city who started from Gillis 
Brothers are clearing the above amounts 

per week* and even more. You can do so 
too, so call on 


C. GILLIS JR. & BROTHERS, 


4 STORES 4 
Store No. 1. 

359 Miss. Ave. 344 Beale Street. 
Near Calhoun Near De Soto. 
Store No. 3, Gayoso Street, at Bridge, 

W. C. Hiu, Mgr. 
Store No 4, 694 Main Street, 
Tuomas L. HALL, Mgr. 
All wholesale business transacted at the 
Beale Street STORE, and all out of town 
orders shipped from that STORE. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Store No. 2. 


















$50.00 REWARD 
GREAT MAGIC REMEDIES 


$50.00 REWARD as a guarantee that the remedies herein 


mentioned will accomplish the cures as they arg 
represented. 





If you desire to 
look well, feel wel] 
and BE well, apply to 
Dr. Sadie F. Porter, 
who works directly 
with the blood, 
When the blood js 
pure, there is no pos- 
sibility of bodily suf. 
fering. Lemoleone, 
the Great Magig¢ 
Blood and Nerve Ton. 
ic, purifies the blood, 
builds up the system, 
cures Scrofula, Syph. 
ilis, Catarrh, Bilious 
Headache, I ndiges. 
tion, Piles, Diseases 
of the Heart, Rheu 
matism, Cancer, Tu- 
mor, Epileptic Fits and other diseases too numer. 
erous to mention. 

Call or write” 
DR. SADIE F. PORTER, 
359 Beale Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The Walker House 


19 and 21 WEST 135th St. 
Near Sth Ave. 

Handsomely Furnished Rooms for Permanent or 
Transient Guests. 

We cater to the travelling public. First-class service 

Finely Appointed Restaurant. 
Meals Served at all Hours. 

MRS. HANNAH ©. WALKER, Proprietress. 

























































176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE of CARDUI 
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$ HOW TO MAKE MONEY $§$ 





cAre you satisfied with your present employment? 
Is it paying you well? If you are not making at least 
$75 to $100 a month, you ought to look out for some- 
thing else. 


Write me for my booklet ‘How to Make Money.” 
In it, I outline a sure and guaranteed plan to make and 
save money. It is free. Send no money. 


914 Austell Bldg. G, FL. SCOTT Atlanta, Ga. 
$ $ 























Theological Department, Fisk University, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


a without regard tu Denomination, cordially received. Thorough in- 
struction in Bible, nglish and Classical courses under strong Faculty. 


Special attention to the ; eculiar moral and social problems of the race. Theologi- 
cal students have the rare privilege of study* in the literary departments along with 
their Theological course. 

for fuller information write to the Dean, 


Rev. Geo. W. HENDERSON, D. D,, 929 isth Ave. N. 


Rev. J. G. MERRILL, D. D., President. 

















——Investment! Investment!! Investment!!!—— 





Let your money make you money and stop worrying about the Future. Begin now and Invest 
in the Largest Company of its kind in the World, and be independent. Let us show you How your 
money is worth more than 3% and 4‘;. Are you getting it? The Best and Biggest Proposition in 
the World. 6% and 7% ‘Guaranteed. Our Plan is easy. This is your opportunity. Try it 


NOW. Don’t wait, investigate at once. Address 


I. Le. MOORMAN 


458 Court Square, Jefferson Bldg., Room 53 - - - - Brooklyn, N. Y 























ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE 


cATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A School for Men and Boys 




































Academic and Collegiate | The Divinity School 
OPENS OCT. 2, 1906 OPENS NOV. 1, 1906 
Fine Equipment. Strong Faculty. | Ful Courses for B. D. and B. Th. Distinct Faculty 


For catalogues and all information write 


JOHN HOPE, President Atlanta Baptist Col.ege 














HOTEL MACEO ISTHE NEGRO A BEAST ?—By W.G 


213 West 53d Street Schell. A historic, scientific and scriptu- 
NEW YORK CITY ral reply to The Negro A Beast by Charles 
| F.rst-class accommodations only. Located one Carr i . 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city Carroll. Sent by mail $1 ie id= 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout Address: J. W. CHANDLER, 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. Loring, La. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder-_ ———H— 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. FHOOW. cisco barticulars Free, OP 
W. A. WALTER. & CO., 35-37 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 











POD POP EBIEDA ALBINO" T 
Look Here, Agents! 
You can MAKE MONEY. Mrs. IDA-WHITE DUNCAN 


19 Prescott St., Jersey City, N. J, 
HAIR WORKER 





Just issued, a Book of Beautiful poems. 
Neatly bound with gold engravings. 110 


¥ Wigs, Braids, Bangs, Pompadour and Combings, 
pages suitable for school closing and Rhetor- made up inthe latest styles. Scalp Treatment, 
. . Sham poc xing, Hairdressing, Face Massage, Mani- 
icals. Only ONE DOLLAR postpaid. curing. Colored People’s Combings bought. Mail 
cAgents allowed very large commission orders promptly attended to. Branch Office, 268 





Bloomfield Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


Write to-day. 


B. F. COFFIN 










































9th and Gaines St., Little Rock, Ark. 
- 
men ‘ns Makes the Skin Clear 
A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
DROPSY Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
CURED with vegetable rem- SKIN WHITENER 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- Is an ideal face bleach ; perfectly cleansing 
moves all symptoms of drop- and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
days effects permanent cure. velvety and in healthy condition. 
Trial treatment furnished Price 25 cents a box. 
oe every sufferer; noth- Sold only by 
ing fairer. For circuars, tes- a 
y timonials, etc., apply to jJACO BS PHARMACY 
\\ Re DR. H.H. GREEN’S SONS So weiteken’ }Stre 
eto: — Atlanta, Ga. shalt Se 





Willis Murphy & Son. 


Groceries, Grain and General Merchandise. 
514 DECATUR ST. ATLANTA, GA. TELEPHONE 181g 


RSE RE 
WILLIS MURPHY. Wa. OSCAR MURPHY. 
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Pharmaceutic College of Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The PHARMACEUTIC COLLEGE occupiesa unique position in sup- 
plying the demands for first-class colored pharmacists. The advantages of- 
fered students are unequaled. Students are thoroughly drilled in chemical, 
bacteriological and pharmaceutical laboratories, and are given practical exper- 
ience in compounding and dispensing drugs and chemicalsin the Dispensary 
of Freedmen’s Hospital. 

The development of the South has created a demand for colored pharm 
acists much greater than the supply. The fact that white druggists do not 
care for the patronage of colored people has caused enterprising colored men 
to open drug stores of their own. The field is not overcrowded and there are 
dozens of cities begging for druggists whose demand can not be supplied. 
In a number of which cities, companies are formed, waiting for a good phar- 
macist to come and open a drug store without any cost whatever to himself. 
To young men desiring a professional career, Pharmacy offers flattering in- 
ducements, 


F. J. SHADD, M. D., Secretary 





























Books! Books!! Books!!! 








We are handling, through our 
agents, quite a number gf desirable 
books. We especially call atten- 
tion to “Floyd’s Flowers.” Large 
commission and quick service guar- 
anteed. Send us your order for 
“Floyd’s Flowers” and see our 
method g@f doing business. 











VOICE PUBLISHING CO., 


BOOK DEPARTMENT ATLANTA, GA. 



































READY FOR THE PRESS A.*MEANS & SONS, 


CHICAGO CAVE DWELLERS THE HATERS. 


Don’t buy a new Hat. Save money by 
Not for Preachers 


sending us your old Hat and letting us clean 
320 Pages, Cloth, $1.22 


and repair it for you. We make old hats 
POST PAID 






look like new ones. No matter where you 
are, send us your hat. We do business 
wherever there is an express office. We sell 


AStory of the Underworld hats too. Bring us your hat troubles. We 


will show you a way out of them. Write us 

and the Overworld what you want. Don’t i the name 
] 2. 

By Parker H. Sercombe, | = — 

Editor To-Morrow ___|A: MEANS & SONS, Hatters, 

Magazine, Chicago. 5 Gayoso Street, -“ - = + MEMPHIS, TENN, 











Only a limited edition of 
this remarkable book will be 











printed. Each copy will be DR. C. V. ROMAN, OCULIST AND 
signed by Sercombe Him- 
self and automatically num- AURIST. 
bered from 1 up. First . — 
orders in will get the low (Post Graduate C.L. N. T.& E., & RL, 
numbers in rotation except | O. Hospitals, London, England.) Prac. 
No. 1, — goes to Mrs. tice limited to Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 
Sereambe. wo and Eyeglasses scientifically 
Address adjusted. 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 2-3 Napier Court, Nashville, Tenn. 
For the Superman and Superwoman and The New Civilization, Office 187 4 
2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. Telephc nes. Residence 4356 W. 
zo CENTS THE COPY. $1 A YEAR. i <n 
ss... 





monds. Sample scarf pin or mounted stud 25¢, 


ese |  Wanted!—Agents to sell our Im. Kimberly Die 
| WoLporF Co., Arlington Block, Omaha, Neb 





LET YOUR MONEY WORK FOR YOU 


WHY ACCEPT 3% and 4% from SAVINGS ‘BANKS, when we 
are paying 6% and 7%, on GUARANTEED Investments? BE- 
GIN NOW. Investments may be made onthe INSTALLMENT 
Plan. We have the best proposition on the market. 

Write for particulars. 








ADDRESS MAXWELL, 150 NASSAU ST., N.Y. CITY. ROOM 1385. 














C A ‘ i College and Normal Courses. 
tlanta University~ Each with a Preparatory Course. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


An Unsectarian Christian Institution 





Superior -Advantages in Industrial Training, Music and Printing. 
Home Life and Training. 








For catalogue and information, address Rev. HORACE BUMSTEAD, D. D., President 
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HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville College offers the following courses: Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Meehani- 
eal, Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. Enrollment of students 
forthe last year was 485, coming from 22 States and Central America. The location is one of the most desirable in the 
South—healthful, convenient of access and beautiful. Ruildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted. Self help offered 
through Industrial Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 27, 1906. Expenses for Board, Fuel. Light. Furnished Room only 
$6.85 amonth. For further information, catalogue, etc., write the President, R. W. McGRANAHUN, D. D., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 





















Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ‘‘Ozonized Ox Marrow,”’ 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 





Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 

I used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair has stopped 
breaking off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderfu: preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 

MINNIE FOASTER. 

314 Southard St. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalpand 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 

glossy. MISS MAGGIE,REND. 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
pottles of your pomade. I think it is 
one of the best hair preparations 

made. MRS. JOHN GRAF. 





West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it. 
My hair is an example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, 
ELLA BYE. 


Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 

RHODA EDWARDS. 
®| Paris, Mo., July 15, 1899. 

Gentlemen: When I began _ a 
your pomade my head was so bald I 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 
my head and I have been using it 
only two months. IDA PRETER. 


I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. : : 

A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” and is the only saf 

eee known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. 


arsh, kinky or curly hair soft, pliable and easy to comb, 
ment; 2104 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. 


The 


Its use makes the most stubborn 
These results may be obtained from one treat- 
use of FORD’S HAIR .POMADE (“OZONIZEBD 








OX MAKROW”) removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair 
from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. 
Being elegantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for ladies, gentiemen and children. FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the 
label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. In all that 
long period of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousand we have gold, 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keepit. Be sure to get Ford’s, 
as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that 
FORD'S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) is put up only in 5c. size, and is made only in 
Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest.,on each package. Refuse all 
others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 50c, Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
gist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send ws 50c. for 
one bottle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles. or $2.50 for six bottles,express paid. We pay postage and 
express charges to all points in U.S.A. When ordering send postal or express money order, and mention 


this paper. rite your name and address plainly to 
Charhs Ford ink 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 
Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. Agents Wanted everywhere, 

















Howard University Medical Department 


(Including Medieal, Dental and Pharmaceutic Colleges.) 


Washington, D. C. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION will begin October 
1, 1906. and will contiuue eight months. 


Students Matriculated for Day lustruction Only 


Four Years’ graded course in Medicine. 
Three Years’ graded course in Eeutal Surgery. 
Three Year’s graded course in Pharmacy. 


Instruction is given by the Didactic Lectures; Quizzes, 
Clinics and Practical Laboratory Demonstrarions. Well 
equipped Laboratories in all Departments, Unexcelled 
hospital facilities. 

All students must register before October 12, 1906. 


For Catalogue or other information, apply to 


F. J. SHADD, M. D.. Sec. 901 R. St 


SPELMAN SEMINARY 


Have you a daughter to educate? 


READ THE SPELMAN CATALOGUE, 





Do you seek the best training for 
teaching ? 


READ THE SPELMAN CATALOGUE, 











Would you be a professional nurse? 


READ THE SPELMAN CATALOGUE, 





Have you a friend who needs sur- 
gical treatment and careful nursing? 


READ THE SPELMAN CATALOGUE, 





Write for it to 


Miss Harriet E. Giles 


Spelman Seminary 
ATLANTA, - GEORGIA. 











ONWARD 


This group picture of President 
Lincoln, Booker T. Washington 
and Frederick Douglas, with side 
scenes made up in black and white, 
size 24x28 inches; framed under 
a glass, only $1.95 At the 
bottom of the picture there & 
given the history of Tuskegee It 
stitute; short sketches of BookerT. 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
Frederick Douglas. This pictute 
framed is well worth twice the 
money. 

AGENTS WANTED--Liberal Discount 
Send $1.95 for complete picture, 
outfit and terms, and begin wofk 
at once. Agents now making 
$8.00 to $10.00 perday. Rememr 
ber, it is an ornament for the best 
homes. Circulars and terms free 
Address 


Binder Frame Co. 
83 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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AGENTS, LOOK HERE! $1.00 PER HOUR 


IS WHAT YOU MAKE HANDLING 
OUR HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


THE FRUIT JAR HOLDER AND OPENER. Best Seller Out. 


Holds hot jars and insures tight sealing when canning. No more spoiled fruit. 
Opens easily tightly-sealed jars, Never breaks jar or injures cover. 











The FRUIT 
The HANDS 
The JARS 

The PATIENCE 




















THE “HOLDER” How 1T 1s UsEp 





s 
The Squeeze-Ezie 
Mop. 

Scrubbing is a back-break- 
ing job. The hardest work 
is wringing the cloth. Hot 
water scalds and blisters the 
hands. The old-fashioned 
mop slops around and dirties 
the wood-work. Our Mop 
overcomesall this, The frame 
holds the cloth square, wrings 
the cloth dryer than by hand 
and without effort. Keeps 
the hands out of the hot and 
dirty water. 


A household necessity; appeals 
to every woman. Wrings per- 
fectly dry. Easily demon- 
strated. Big Seller, Big 
Commissions. 

Write foragents’ terms 


}) on both articles. Only re- 
liable people wanted. 


THE SELWELL CO. °° zi j2ste" Bester 


ATLANTA TERRITORY ASSIGNED FOR HOLDER. 





























WE EVEN SHIP 
BOOKS TO 
HAWAII 


J. S. Travis, Kohala, 
Hawaii, orders 17 in 
cloth binding and 20 
half morocco, cash 
with order, and evi- 
dently for immediate 
delivery. 











THE PROGRESS OF A RACE, 


OR, 


THE COLORED AMERICAN FROM SLAVERY TO 
HONORABLE CITIZENSHIP 


By Prot. J. W. Gibson, Prof. W. H. Crogman, Booker T. 
Washington and Fannie Barrier Williams 
—ooas————— 

732 Pages, 150 Beautiful Illustrations; Size 6x8 inches. 
In Silk Cloth, Stamped in Ink, . +. 6.9 See 
ln Half Morocco, Stamped in Gold, . ... 2.50 


This book was written for the purpose of giving the colored 
ople of the country such information as they do not get from other 
istories. What the colored people want and ought to have, is a 
history of their own people, not of the Japanese, Russians, etc. This 
is what THE PROGRESS OF A RACE is. It gives a history of the 
American Negro from his earliest existence, giving sketches of the 
many brutalities forced upon him, down to the present time, showin 
what remarkable progress has been made since their freedom, an 
alsoshowing his possibilities. It makes the cold blood course through 
the veins of every Negro who reads it, and gives him a burning desire 
and a determination to go to work for his race. 








This is a picture of the first Negroes 
brought to this country. It gives you a 
good idea of how they were captured and 
made to work as slaves, receiving hardly 
enough to eat for their work. Note how 
they were butchered along the way as they 
became disabled from walking hundreds of 
miles with scarcely anything to eat or drink 
The histories the colored people have been 
getting do not give these things. You want 
to know real facts. This is not the only 
illustration in the book showing brutal treat- 
ment. You also want to know real facts 
about the advancement of the Negroes over 
the country. This is the only book that 
gives it. 








Agents Are Making Early Deliveries this Year 


terson ‘ Ala 
P A 


m ders 53 cl 
books amounting t 
D. W. Crawfor 
- orders 14 cloth and 
L. R. Kidds, Mecklen! 
orders 20 cloth 
Anderson Williams, Hill 
orders 31 cloth and 1 half mor 
—— , 
When agents can make de 
it means that their time in the book bus 
ness is gOing to be worth $10 per day to them 








AGENTS WANTED.—This is a book that cannot be bought at the book stores. It is also a book that the peopl 


will not get unless it is carried to them. 


It is a book that will do an untoldamount of good. Why not go to work 


for your race by placing the book in every home in your county or town?* You don’t have to do it for nothing. We 
pay you well forit. Send for circulars and booklet showing what our agents have done. F 

UTFIT FREE.—What is better; send 15c in stamps, to pay postage on an outfit and complete instructions, and 
begin the work at once. Our instructions sell at least ten books a day without any trouble. 








J. L. NICHOLS @ SONS 


920 Austell Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 














